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Some Personnel Problems of College and University Libraries’ 
Geo. A. Works, Dean, Craduate library school, University of Chicago 


The personnel of the college or the 
university library is a vital factor in de- 
termining the character of the service 
that the library will render to students 
and faculty. This statement would be 
accepted without question by those ad- 
ministratively responsible for our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. However, 
the acceptance of the abstraction does 
not mean that practices will always 
square with the conditions that seem 
important in securing a high quality of 
service. There are undoubtedly at least 
two factors that contribute to this lack of 
harmony between theory and practice. 

1. Those administratively responsible 
for our institutions of higher learning 
have not always recognized the factors 
that are significant in securing and re- 
taining a high type of professional serv- 
ice in the library. 

2. The growth in student body and 
the increased importance of the library 
as a part of the instructional scheme 
under modern educational practice have 
made major problems of questions that 
were formerly of minor importance and 
administrators have not always been able 
to keep the library abreast of the 
changes. 

The writer made an attempt to analyze 
the factors that seemed to be of impor- 
tance in determining the quality of mem- 


4 Address before a library association at Dan- 
ville, October 15, 


bers of the professional staff in the li- 
braries in the following institutions: 
California, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rutgers, Stanford, Syracuse, 
Tulane and Yale universities and Iowa 
State, Oberlin and Vassar colleges. 

The information bearing on the ques- 
tions involved was collected by personal 
interviews with librarians, members of 
library staffs, administrative officers of 
the institutions, and from _ business 
offices. The data were collected with 
care and they are believed to be a very 
fair index of conditions in the institu- 
tions at the time they were collected. 
However, attention should be directed to 
the following limitations: 

1. They were for the academic year 
ending June 30, 1925. There have un- 
doubtedly been some changes since that 
time but it is not likely that they are 
especially pronounced. 

2. The conditions in smaller institu- 
tions may differ from those found in the 
group of institutions studied. It would 
seem worth while to have a comparable 
body of material collected from smaller 


institutions, 


3. The inquiry was limited to certain 
members of the professional staff, viz., 
librarians, associate and assistant libra- 
riams, and heads of library departments. 

4. It was not possible to obtain the 
data for all phases of the inquiry from 
every institution included in the —_ 
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The analysis made preliminary to the 
collecting of the data suggested that the 
following were factors of importance in 
considering the status of those members 
of the library staffs that were included 
in the study: salary, length of vacations, 
retirement provisions, opportunities for 
advanced study, hours of service per 
week, and their relation to social or semi- 
social affairs of the campus. 

In collecting the data bearing on these 
phases the following points were ob- 
served: 

1. They were collected so as to make 
possible a comparison between members 
of the library staff and members of the 
faculty in the same institution. 

It was regarded as important to 
obtain not only the relative status of the 
groups compared at the time of the study 
but where practicable to obtain informa- 
tion that might throw light on the 
changes, if any, that were taking place in 
their relations. 

Consideration will be given first to the 
salary phase of the problem. Fifteen in- 
stitutions furnished information that 
made it possible to compare the salaries 
of librarians and full professors. In 
nine instances the salary of the librarian 
was better than the average paid full 
professors. Nine of those institutions 
were able to furnish data that made pos- 
sible a similar comparison for the year 
1910. At that date in not one of the in- 
stitutions was the salary of the librarian 
equal to or greater than that of the aver- 
age paid full professors. 

In order to show the trend, a system 
of index numbers was worked out. The 
average salary paid the librarian for the 
years 1910-14, inclusive, was taken as the 
base for librarians and comparable data 
were taken as the base for the salary of 
full professors. It was possible to gather 
complete enough data from 11 of the in- 
stitutions to include them in this phase 
of the study. These index numbers 
show that the salary of the full professor 
has gone from 97.6 in 1910 to 163.6 or a 
rise of 66.0 points. In the case of the 
librarians the rise was from 97.0 to 207.0 
a difference of 110.0 points. A further 
point of significance lies in the fact that 
when a graphic representation of these 


conditions is made the curve for the 
librarians’ salaries is found at the close 
of the period to be rising more rapidly 
than is that for full professors. 

Data were furnished by fourteen of 
the institutions that made possible a com- 
parison between the average salary of 
deans and the salary paid the librarian. 
In one instance the librarian’s salary was 
greater. Since the study was made, 
changes in the salaries of librarians in 
two more of the institutions have given 
the librarians better salaries than the 
average paid deans. 

The administrative responsibilities of 
the librarian in the large universities 
seem to be fairly comparable with those 
borne by deans of schools and colleges, 
and the trend seems to be in the direction 
of the recognition of the demands of the 
position by salaries that are fairly com- 
parable with those paid in deanships. In 
the case of the smaller institutions a 
comparison might be more fairly made 
between the position of librarian and 
that of a departmental head in the in- 
structional staff. 

In six of the institutions included in 
this study there was a position desig- 
nated by the title of associate or assist- 
ant librarian and also the position of 
associate professor. The library position 
was better paid in three of the institu- 
tions. 

Data were available on the salaries of 
heads of library departments and the 
assistant professorship in eight institu- 
tions. In only two was the average for 
the library positions as good or better 
than the average for the instructional 
work. 

Index numbers were made for salaries 
of heads of library departments and for 
assistant professors on the same basis as 
was indicated in case of the librarian and 
the full professor. They show that the 
salary for assistant professors had gone 
from 98.6 in 1910 to 156.8 in 1925, a rise 
of 58.2 points. In the same period the 
change for head of library department 
was from 97.1 to 202.2, an increase of 
105.1 points. While the rise is slightly 
less in the case of the head of a library 
department than for librarians, it is 
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considerably more pronounced than for 
the assistant professor. 

The curves showing the change in the 
index numbers for salaries of heads of 
departments and for assistant professors 
had the same characteristic that was 
pointed out in connection with the curves 
showing the rise of salaries for librarians 
and professors, i. e., a more pronounced 
upward trend at the end of the period 
for the library position than was found 
in case of the teaching position. 

In making such salary comparisons as 
the preceding the question of relative 
training is almost certain to be raised. 
The numbers of individuals included in 
the comparison of heads of library de- 
partments and assistant professors were 
large enough to make such a comparison 
significant. It was found that 54.3 per 
cent of the assistant professors held the 
doctorate, 15.7 per cent the master’s de- 
gree, 10.1 per cent the bachelor’s degree, 
and 3.0 per cent had no degree. In no 
case did the head of a library department 
have the doctorate, 12.8 per cent had a 
second degree. In the majority of cases 
it was a bachelor’s degree in library 
science. A first degree only was held by 
50.9 per cent, and 12.3 per cent of the 
department heads held no degrees. 

An effort was made to secure another 
measure of the relative-amount of train- 
ing possessed by assistant professors and 
heads of library departments by securing 
from the latter a statement of the time 
spent in full-time study after the first 
degree was earned. It was found to be 
2.0 years. In the case of assistant pro- 
fessors 54.3 per cent had the doctorate 
which in general represents three years 
of advanced study. 

On the bases of these data it seems 
safe to say that in the institutions 
studied the assistant professors had more 
formal training by at least a year than 
was possessed by the heads of the de- 
partments in the libraries. The figures 
do not throw any light on the amount of 
training necessary for _ satisfactory 
handling of the headship of a depart- 
ment. All that can be said on this point 
is that one of the suggestions most fre- 
quently made by faculty members for the 


improvement of the library was to pro- 
vide a higher quality of service. 

A further factor affecting the status 
of the professional staff in the library is 
the amount of vacation. In the majority 
of the institutions the library staff, with 
the possible exception of the librarian, 
was on the same basis as the clerical 
staff. This gave them from two to four 
weeks of vacation. In all cases except 
one the teaching staff had a vacation of 
three months. It is true that in a large 
percentage of the cases faculty members 
had shown they did not need a vacation 
of that length as they taught in summer 
schools. At least it may be said that 
they felt a greater need for the extra 
compensation than they did for a vaca- 
tion of three months. 

In eight of the institutions included 
in this study there were no retirement 
provisions for either library staff or 
faculty members, five had provisions for 
both, in two faculty members had this 
privilege but members of the library 
staff did not. This phase of the status 
of the professional staff of the library 
seems almost certain to assume larger 
proportions in the future. 

The hours of service per week in the 
library ranged from 38 to 44 hours with 
a majority falling at 40 or below. Ina 
recent survey of the higher educational 
institutions of Indiana, Reeves reports 
an average for faculty members of 
slightly more than 50 hours per week de- 
voted to professional duties. An earlier 
study by Koos for the University of 
Washington gives 8.5 hours per day as 
the time devoted to their work by faculty 
members. In all probability the mem- 
bers of the professional staff in the li- 
brary devote enough time outside of the 
scheduled hours to bring the average to 
the figures for teaching staff. It should 
be borne in mind that the teachers have 
more freedom in arranging for most 
of their hours of work than is prac- 
ticable for workers in the library. This 
places junior members of .the library 
staff who wish to arrange for additional 
study at some disadvantage as con- 
trasted with assistants and instructors. 
In some institutions they have to pay 
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fees, if they enroll for work,. that are 
not required in the case of members of 
the teaching staff. 

The status of the library staff with 
reference to social and semi-social activ- 
ities on the campus is, in some of the 
institutions, the cause of unrest. The 
professional members of the library staff 
feel that it is unfair to place them on 
the same basis as the clerical employes 
of the institution, as is done in some 
cases. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
while comparisons have been made be- 
tween status-of library staff and faculty 
on the points of salary, vacations, re- 
tirement provisions, of hours of service 
per week, opportunities for advanced 
study, and relationship to social and 
semi-social life of the campus, it should 
not be inferred that I believe that 
identity of status is practicable or de- 
sirable on each of these points. The im- 
portant consideration is that the dis- 
parity between the two groups should 
not become so marked that the library 
is at a distinct disadvantage in securing 
the quality of service that is necessary 
for the full and satisfactory discharge of 
its duties. 

It was evident that the status of the li- 
brary staff has not become adjusted to 
the rapid growth in size. A generation 
ago if the librarian was made a member 
of the faculty, it constituted an adequate 
solution of the status of the professional 
staff in most of our colleges and uni- 


versities. Today it is entirely inadequate 
for the majority of them. This. in- 
adequacy is certain to become more evi- 
dent as the responsibilities of the library 
staff are increased. 

One may say that so far as the data 
collected in this study are a fair index of 
conditions, the librarians and heads of li- 
brary departments show more improve- 
ment in the last fifteen years than do the 
salaries for members of the faculties. 
While the salary situation, especially in 
the case of heads of library departments, 
is not satisfactory, there is much reason 
for encouragement as a result of the 
changes of the last decade. 

In many institutions there remains 
much more to be done in bringing about 
a Satisfactory solution of the problems 


presented by vacations, retirement pro- . 


visions, and opportunities for further 
study than appears necessary on the 
salary side. 

Steps should be taken to make clear 
to those administratively responsible for 
our institutions of higher learning the 
importance of a high quality of service 
from the professional staff in the library. 
This will make it necessary for libra- 
rians to make a clearer definition of 
what constitutes membership in the pro- 
fessional staff. - The character of its 
duties and the amount and type of train- 
ing that are necessary will have to be 
more clearly defined than they have been 
in most college and university libraries. 





Garden Libraries in Lisbon 


Small lending libraries have been 
established in several of the public gar- 
dens in Lisbon, Portugal. The arrange- 
ments are simple—wooden huts contain- 
ing a collection of books, mostly by 
famous Portuguese writers, with a per- 
son in charge. Use of the books is free 
and all volumes must be returned before 
the reader leaves the garden. Statistics 
compiled from the registers, covering 
the period of one year, show that the 
readers are drawn, not from students, 
but from widely different classes, includ- 
ing office clerks, shop assistants, lock- 
smiths, metal workers, soldiers, printers, 


electricians, carpenters, sea-faring men, 
house painters and goldsmiths. 





The year 1928 is proving remarkable 
for centenaries. One hundred years ago, 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Mrs Oliphant, Mrs 
Josephine Butler, Rossetti, Wm. Henry 
Davenport Adams and George A. Sala 
were born. The same year saw the 
death of two men of genius, Schubert, 
the composer, and Richard Parkes Bon- 
ington. Two hundred years ago were 
born Captain Cook, the explorer, and 
Oliver Goldsmith. Three hundred years 
ago, John Bunyan was born.—October 
Ipswich Library Journal. 
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_ Gifts or Loans, Which and Why? 


W. E. Henry, director, University of Washington library school, Seattle 


It has been said that God helps those 
who help themselves. Whether this 
statement has been investigated, re- 
searched and verified, so that it: would 
be a competent part of a PhD. thesis, I 
do not know. It may be a mere tradi- 
tion, that has been passed on by those 
people who are efficient in helping them- 
selves and so generous as to credit a 
higher source than their own efforts. 
Whatever of historic evidence there is 
behind it, it seems safe to assume its 
truth, until someone can disprove it. 

Librarians have been working upon a 
plan, or various plans, for securing a 
larger number of candidates for admis- 
sion to our various library schools. I 
do not know how many plans have 
worked, but I rather suspect everything 
has been tried except a revival service, 
which is used by some churches when 
their accessions and finances run low, 
and their ambitions run high. 

Among the difficulties we have had to 
overcome is the fact that the great mass 
of our educated young men and young 
women do not comprehend what library 
work is, what emoluments and oppor- 
tunities librarianship has to offer. V/e 
might infer that all those who have 
patronized a library would understand at 
least what library work is, but the fact 
is, they do not. The thing they see, and 
almost the only thing they see, is a girl 
handing a book over a counter. That 
does not appeal to them as requiring 
much intelligence, nor as very inviting as 
a lifetime job, or as a_ professional 
career. Very frequently the one who 
hands the book over the counter, and 
thus meets the people, is the least effi- 
cient person on the staff, so far as libra- 
rianship is concerned. How the public 


is to be initiated into the meaning of li- - 


brarianship, I do not know, and have no 
suggestion to offer; but until this is 
done, we shall not be wonderfully suc- 
cessful in our recruiting campaign. 
Young people preparing for a profession 
in colleges and normal schools know 


what teaching is. They have seen it, 
and had it practiced on them, from their 
sixth year on. And everybody knows 
about it, since practically everyone has 
gone thru a school. Almost the opposite 
is true, with regard to the library. 

Most of our library schools require a 
good academic education, ranging from 
two to four years in college, with a rapid 
growth toward the four years, which is 
not an excessive requirement. The 
majority of our young people who at- 
tend college are not the children of 
wealthy parents, many of them not even 
well-to-do; so we catch these young peo- 
ple at the end of a college curriculum, 
when whatever financial support they 
may have had is exhausted. Even if 
they were familiar with library work, 
and were inclined toward it, that fifth 
year is a tremendous burden, because we 
have always looked upon a college cur- 
riculum as being of four years’ duration, 
and people rather instinctively plan for 
that. 

Therefore, next to, and probably fol- 
lowing after, the information that could 
be given as to what library work really 
is, the best thing we can do is to provide 


. a way by which these young people may 


secure, without great effort or expense, a 
fund that will wholly or partially carry 
them thru at least one year in a library 
school, after the academic preparation 
is completed. 

I believe there are large numbers of 
young people who would doubtless take 
such an opportunity to secure money, if 
three phases of it were made easily pos- 
sible. 1) The ability to borrow, without 
any collateral other than their own char- 
acter, that is, with no financial security. 
2) If they could borrow at a low rate of 
interest, or no interest whatever. 3) If 
terms of repayment could be arranged so 
as to cover a considerable time, allowing 
the whole debt to be carried for a long 
time, or preferably, to be paid back in 
small payments to begin after the person 
starts earning in a library position. I 
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might say that the writer’s own experi- 
ence justifies these remarks. 

I am aware that certain library 
schools, and possibly other agencies, are 
arranging for fellowships. I think that 
is a worthwhile and noble ideal ; but it is 
too slow. That is, it takes a considerable 
amount of money to bring in an annual 
income sufficient to make a fellowship 
adequate to sustain one who has little or 
no other funds. It would require a 
foundation of at least $10,000 to make 
an available annual fund of $500. $10,- 
000 is not much, measured by those men 
and women who have been generous 
enough to put a great fortune to such 
use, but to those of us who have little, 
and can give little, a fellowship is next 
to impossible. If a library school had 
a $10,000 fund accumulated, it could 
help one person each year. That is too 
slow a process to be considered worth 
much in our efforts and interest to 
secure good people for library service 
and our effort to help those who want 
help and should have it. 

I am not trying to discourage fellow- 
ships; I know their value, having once 
been the recipient of such assistance. 
What I should like to propose is that we 
give our energy in our own organiza- 
tions, and our support in other similar 
organizations, to the establishment of 
loan funds, rather than fellowship funds. 
Ten thousand dollars available as a fel- 
lowship will help one person each year, 
but not generousiy, but the ten thousand 
as a loan fund would help several per- 
sons to the possibility of a year’s study. 
With such prospect many can secure 
help from other sources. After all, a 
loan on easy terms is more helpful and 
mentally and morally more healthful 
than a gift. 

To set forth my ideal more clearly but 
in other form I would state the general 
proposition as follows. Give generously 
to worthy institutions well established 
which have shown skill in the use of 
funds, but don’t give to an individual ex- 
cept for health purposes for a gift tends 
to weaken the self respect of the in- 
dividual. Lend to the individual, who 
has exhibited character, upon request. on 
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easy terms but let him see that he must 
earn his way. Give him time, low rate 
of interest, if any, but he must pay his 
debt for the good of an independent 
character and to make it possible for 
many to be served from year to year 
with the same fund. Lend to those who 
have both ability and honesty along with 
enthusiasm for service but do not em- 
barrass them with short time payments 
or high rate of interest. Ask no col- 
lateral other than the character capacity 
and dignity of the borrower. Let him 
see that the world will help those who 
are able and willing to help themselves. 

I can illustrate what I mean, and per- 
haps demonstrate its possibilities, by re- 
citing what occurred in our library 
school, but not by my own initiative. 
When Ellen Howe (now Mrs. John A. 
Goodfellow) was a teacher in our library 
school, she had more to do with the per- 
sonal affairs of our students than did 
any other member of our teaching staff. 
In that closer relationship, she found 
that a considerable number of our people 
were running a little short of funds to- 
ward the end of the school year. She 
saw that if we could have a small loan 
fund, we could bridge over many of 
those embarrassing situations without 
much effort to ourselves, and with great 
benefit to the students. She proposed 
the raising of such a fund, both to our 
Alumni association and to the Puget 
Sound library club. Both organizations 
took kindly to the suggestion, many of 
the members recognizing what a con- 
venience it would have been in their own 
cases. Our only source, however, for 
obtaining such a fund, was the free-will 
offering of the membership of these two 
organizations, which was largely, dupli- 
cated, because a considerable per cent of 
the Puget Sound library club were grad- 
uates of our own library school. We 
did not attempt any assessment nor pro- 
pose any size of contribution, but sent a 
note to each member, indicating what we 
were trying to do, and, if the plan ap- 
pealed we should be glad to have any 
contribution the. recipient would care to 
make. The response was immediate 
and generous. The plan was initiated in 
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February, 1923, and by June of that year 
we had already collected $500, which was 
not much, but was a fine beginning. Since 
that time, we have indicated on our an- 
nual cards sent to alumni the amount al- 
ready collected, and have suggested that 
we want to continue the growth of the 
fund. At present the fund consists of 
over $1200. 

We have found that the help needed 
by our people was usually a compara- 
tively small amount, individual loans 
ranging from $35 to $150, and so we 
have been able to help many. We have 
tried to make our plans as indicated 
above, allowing the students to borrow 
with no collateral whatever. The rate of 
interest was fixed at three per cent. In 
each case the loan is supposed to be paid 
back within the first year after the bor- 
rower begins to earn, but may be ex- 
tended upon request and may be paid 
all at one time, or in small installments, 
as may suit the convenience of the bor- 
rower. These facts are known’to the 
class, and anyone is at liberty to ask for 
aid, if needed. We do, however, put one 
restriction upon the loans, and that is, 
that we do not make a loan to any stu- 
dent who has not been in the class for at 
least three months, and who has not 
shown capacity, industry and personality 
that gives us evidence of ability to do li- 
brary work. The fund is handled by the 
teaching staff, so that there has been no 
publicity whatever that would embarrass 
any student either in asking for or re- 
ceiving a loan, or being refused. So far, 
most repayments have been made earlier 
than necessary, and we have not lost a 
dollar in our transactions. I am reciting 
these points, not to show any wonders 
that we have performed, but to illustrate 
the point I am trying to make, that this 
is the easiest way to supply deservin 
students with what they actually sine 
serving more people and finally leaving 
no one in debt or embarrassed by obliga- 
tion. 

I feel some opposition to fellowships 
which mean gifts of certain amounts of 
money. Personally, I do not think that 
gifts in a utilitarian sense are good for 
the recipient, even if good for the donor. 
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What worthy people need is not to have 
someone give them something, but to be 
given an opportunity to obtain. it by 
their own efforts. I cannot help but 
feel that a utilitarian gift weakens the 
recipient, which ought not to be done. 
So, for three reasons, first, the smaller 
fund required, second, the independence 
of the borrower, and third, the difficulty 
of finding a donor, it is very much better 
to have a generous loan fund than a few 
fellowships. We have been able to help 
eighteen perscns, where otherwise we 
could have helped only a few or none be- 
fore exhausting our funds entirely. So 
I should like to urge those who have not 
done such things, if they care to do quite 
worthwhile recruiting, to use the loan 
fund rather than the fellowship. 

I do not mean to imply that our fund 
as it now stands is final. We find that 
members of each class, and sometimes all 
of some classes, do donate something to 
the fund. In mentioning the matter to 
our students, I have suggested that a gift 
from an alumnus should be somewhere 
from one to five dollars, but no one is 
requested to give. We hope this fund 
will grow large enough so that we can 
in the same way, finance short terms of 
advance study or helpful travel to our 
graduates. We shall not weaken the 
student nor ask large funds by making a 
gift. Gifts are not needed nor requested 
by strong, self-respecting students. 





Rosa Raisa, the noted dramatic so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, who was twice visited by grief 
and illness during the past year, will 
return this season to the Chicago 
audiences that have so often acclaimed 
her. 

The management of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company has received a 
cable from Raisa, who is now in Milan, 
saying that she has regained her health 
and that she will soon be ready to re- 
sume her distinguished place with the 
Chicago company. She is expected 
in Chicago, ready to resume her ar- 
tistic engagements about Holiday 
time. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


7 A Mistaken Notion 
.'Dear Editor: The announcement 
was made last spring in our School Li- 
brary Leaves that it would be discon- 
tinued. This was an error. We are 
still very much “alive” and are send- 
ing you a copy. It is issued now by 
the Children’s department for the 
teachers of the public and parochial 
schools and will feature books and li- 
-brary: material for teachers. 
Public library, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Discontinuation of Pittsburgh 
Publications 


The next issue of the Monthly Bul- 
letin of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh will contain the following 
notice: 


The Monthly Bulletin has always included 
practically every book added to the library. 

This wide inclusion has been possible 
only because the type had already been 
set for the printing of catalog cards. To 
set the type expressly for The Bulletin 
_would be prohibitive in cost. 
‘ Beginning in January, 1929, the library 
‘will cease to print its own catalog cards 
and will purchase them from the Library 
of Congress. 

This change in the cataloging necessitates 
a change in The Bulletin, which will now 
appear as a selective list, including only 
the more important of the current books. 

Its size will be reduced from the present 
average of 69 pages to about 12 pages. 

Altho this change in The Bulletin is 
forced upon us by the new system of cat- 
aloging, it is one which will meet the ap- 
proval of many readers who have been re- 
pelled by the formidable appearance of the 


;present Bulletin. 
The latest issue of The Technical 


Book Review Index contains the follow- 
ing notice: 

Because of the small edition, the average 
cost of printing each copy -of The Technical 
Book Review Index is $1.27. This does not 
-include the cost of preparing the material. 

The use of The Index is almost entirely 
outside the city of Pittsbu-gh. There are 200 
copies distributed, of which only 13 copies go 
to Pittsburghers. 

_. The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh is a city 
library, maintained exclusively by city taxes, 
and the Board of Trustees does not feel that 


this library can continue to publish The Index 
at an annual loss of over $2,000 


It has therefore been decided to discon- 
tinue The Index upon the completion of the 
present volume. 

Reports from all parts of the United States 
and many foreign countries indicate that The 
Index has served helpfully in a difficult field. 
It is with regret that we reach the decision 
that the urgency of local needs demands its 
discontinuance. 

RatpH Munn 


Director 





An Increase in Hospital Salaries 
A change has been made in the sal- 
ary list for librarians in the Veterans 
Bureau for hospitals. The entrance 
salary for the librarian is now to be 
$1800 a year instead of $1680. The en- 
trance salary for assistant hospital li- 
brarian will be $1620 instead of $1500. 
After a probationary period of the first 
six months in service, advancement de- 
pends thereafter upon individual effi- 
ciency, increased usefulness, and the 
occurrence of vacancies in higher 

positions. 

U. S. Veterans Bureau 

Washington, D. C. 





Another A. L. A. Yearbook 

College and reference libraries 
The College and Reference Library 
yearbook to be published by the 
A. L. A. will include a section devoted 
to a record of books and special col- 
lections, etc. To be of real value, this 
material must be reasonably complete. 
It cannot’ be made so without the co- 
Operation of the college and reference 
libraries of the country. The librarians 
of these institutions are therefore re- 
quested to send, as soon as possible, a 
statement regarding gifts of money, 
special collections, books and anything 
else of note, that have been received 
by their libraries since September 1927, 
to K. D. Metcalf, New York public 
library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd ‘Street, 

New York City. o 
The yearbook will also include a 
section devoted to brief descriptions of 
new departures in such features. of col- 
lege and university library work .as 
1). alumni collections; .2) book: talks; 
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3) browsing rooms; 4) building fea- 
tures; 5) codperative buying; 6) in- 
struction in the use of the library; 7) 
rare book rooms; 8) readers’ advisers ; 
9) reading courses; 10) student book 
exhibits, etc. Accounts of these de- 
velopments should be sent to Miss 
Isabelle Clark, Grinnell College library, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 





Postal Regulation 


Bound magazines are not mailable as 
books at the reduced postage rates pro- 
vided by Section 44414 Postal Laws and 
Regulations, unless all advertisements, 
except “incidental announcements of 
books,” have been removed. 

This ruling by the Post Office Depart- 
ment will stand unless the present law 
is revised. 

The A. L. A. committee on Federal 
and State relations wishes to know how 
seriously this ruling will affect American 
libraries. The Committee is now con- 
cerned with other urgent matters and 
does not wish to open a campaign for 
the revision of this postal law unless it 
is of importance to a considerable num- 
ber of libraries. Please address Mr 
Ralph Munn, chairman, Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Use of the Register of Attendance at 
A. L. 

I, too, am interested in the A. L. A. 
attendance register. I have used that 
list more than any other part of the 
proceedings in the past. It was useful 
in many ways, particularly to check up 
the activities of individuals recom- 
mended for appointment. We have 
used it in case of graduate students of 


‘certain libraries to ascertain how ac- 


tive the library staff were in attend- 
ance at the main professional meeting. 
We have used it in connection with a 
survey at Washington to find out how 
many of certain groups attended the 
meetings. A number of years ago, 
when on the nominating committee, I 
used it to note that a number of in- 
dividuals recommended for nomination 
to the Council and other offices of the 
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association had attended meetings very 
rarely. 

I have missed the publication of the 
attendance register and personally I 
hope it will be resumed. It seems to 
me that it might be worth the money. 

A list kept only on cards, in a few 
years, as the cards begin to accumulate 
and take up needed space at A. L. A. 
headquarters, would be destroyed and 
then there is no way of finding out who 
attended a certain conference. 

There were 1302 registered at West 
Baden. In other words, 1302 people 
were fined $1.00 apiece for coming, and 
after having paid their annual fee. 
Some of that might have been used to 
pay for printing the register, which 
would be certification of attendance at 
the meeting to anybody concerned. It 
might have some weight with new 
trustees. 

I am dead set against the omission 
of the list from the proceedings. The 
list is worth more historically than 
anything else, but don’t quote me! 





Foreign Serial Publications 

The committee on the List of the 
serial publications of foreign govern- 
ments has just issued the first part of 
the preliminary edition, covering such 
serials issued by the Latin American 
countries as are recorded in the libraries 
of Washington and New York. Copies 
will be sent to the larger libraries for 
checking; and from their returns and 
from information secured by corre- 
spondence during the coming year with 
Central and South American libraries, 
the final edition will be compiled. 

On November 9, Miss Winifred Greg- 
ory, the editor, sailed for Europe to com- 
plete, in the various capitals, the national 
record already made up, in large part, 
from the. holdings of the libraries in 
Washington and New York. As each 
national list is completed, it is proposed 
to issue it in a preliminary edition. 

During Miss Gregory’s absence from 
the country, all correspondence regard- 
ing the list should be addressed to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Gerould. 












Monthly—Except August ib oe 216 W. Monroe Street 
and September Li rar1es Chicago, Ilinois 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor 
Subscription- - - - --- = - $3ayear Five copies to one library - - - $12a yea 


Current single number - - - - 35 cents 


Foreign subscriptions - $3.50 a yeas 





By the rules of the banks of 
town checks for $10 and under. In 
Chicago banks or postOffice money-orders 


charge of 10 cents is made on out-of. 
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However flowerless the ways 
Of Grim November, 

However dull and drear her days, 
We should remember 

One happy time she sets apart 


For royal living, 


A gift to cheer and bless each heart,— 


It is Thanksgiving! 





Illinois Library Association 


This number of Lrprartzs is devoted 
to a report of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of Illinois library asso- 
ciation held in Danville, October 17-19. 

For the most part the matters dis- 
cussed are of general interest to the 
library’ craft, so no apology is needed 


for giving space beyond the usual lim- 
its in view of the fact that LrBRaRiEs 
is “the official organ” of the Illinois 
library association. 

What is presented is good library 
doctrine and the other departments are 
not omitted in giving more space to 
Illinois matters. 





Time for Nominations 


NOTICE to Fellows of the Ameri- 

can Library Institute went out from 

the secretary of the A. L. I., under date 

of November 5, containing the follow- 
ing: 

Each fellow is requested to submit nom- 

inations from which the Board may submit 


its recommendations to each Fellow on 
December 1, as follows: 
Officers 

One member of the Sestitins board 
prom 1929-33) to succeed Harry Miller 
eens: 


ae ie To succeed “a Bishop, Bostwick, 
Currier, Hardy, R. H. Johnston, Josephson, 


Lydenberg, Merrill, Severance, Van Hoe- 
sen, Walter, Windsor (Terms expire Dec. 


31, 1928). 

2) To fill 20 other vacancies, bringing the 
membership up to the constitutional limit 
of 100. 

_ The constitution of the Institute pro- 
vides that: 

Each November the Institute Board shall 


“ask from each fellow nominations for all va- 


cancies to be filled. From these and its 
own suggestions, the Board shall submit to 
each Fellow, on December 1, its recommen- 
dations, with summary of the reasons for 
each nomination. Before January 1 each 
Fellow shall send to the secretary a strictly 
confidential written ballot for each place 
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to be filled. Nominees having the largest 
vote shall be elected, provided each has the 
votes of not less than three-fourths of the 
Institute. 


These things are repeated here be- 
cause in the Institute as well as in every 
other organization, there are those who 
have accepted membership in the group 
who are slow about responding to the 
simple requests sent out only occasion- 
ally, thereby causing delay and incon- 
venience and consequent loss of interest 
for no reason whatever except the dila- 
toriness of the person addressed. This 
seems hardly a fair proceeding. If one 
is not interested sufficiently to carry the 
slight obligations required to fill a mem- 
bership in any organization or on a com- 
mittee, he should not accept an election 
to the same. This is particularly true 
where the membership is limited. 
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The membership of the Institute is 
limited and a number of the Fellows 
have been waiting a chance to suggest 
names of those who would fulfil the re- 
quirements for membership, which are 
recognized library thinkers and workers 
in English-speaking America. 

All of this is set out here with the 
hope of arousing those who receive the 
letter from Secretary Van Hoesen to 
immediately proceed to name _ those 
whom they wish to become Fellows of 
the Institute. The process should take 
but a very few minutes and would make 
the work of the officers and members of 
the Institute Board much more satisfac- 
tory and pleasurable than it often is be- 
cause of dilatory performance by those 
in whom the power of nomination rests. 





Use the Public Library 


N ACTIVE librarian who reads the 

editorials of many periodicals, wrote 
the following letter to the literary editor 
of the Christian Century. When one re- 
calls the space generally allowed for a 
dwelling place for the clergy, the sugges- 
tion of the librarian referred to, seems 
to be worth passing on to others. Here 
it is: 
My dear Sir: 

I am interested in one of the editorials in 
the issue of October 4, repeating Mr Murray’s 
suggestion that parishes buy $50 worth of 
books for the minister each year, and sup- 
plementing it with the suggestion that they 
should also get the laymen to read books on 
religion. May I call your attention to an 
agency for the acquirement and circulation of 
books—the public library? It is certainly de- 


sirable that people should have books on re- 
ligion, and all ministers, and laymen as well, 


should take sufficient interest in the public 
library to see that they buy such books and 
make use of them; and if the library funds 
are so small that they can’t buy them, it would 
be very much better to spend the $50 for the 
public library section on reiaion. than to = 
the books to the minister. y not put them 
on the shelves of libraries for the public? 
There are excellent lists published each year, 
giving the titles of the best books, and every 
competent librarian reads reviews in the 
Christian Century and other papers. School 
people have learned to use the libraries as 
book distributing centers; possibly the best 
way to get such books read would be to have 
the church people learn to use them. I do 
hope that you will find it possible to help 
to spread this idea. In states like Oregon, 
library service is available in every town, be- 
cause the State library lends by mail to the 
towns too small to have other service, and 
progressive counties have county libraries, with 
free service to every city and neighborh 

Books are available—it is the will to read, 
and the interest, which needs to be cultivated. 





For the gifts we have from His Hand 
Who is Lord of the living, 
Let there run through the length of the land 


A Thanksgiving! 


A Thanksgiving! 
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Reading Aloud to a Crowd 


HE remarks .of two librarians over- 

heard at a recent state meeting threw 

an illuminating shade of meaning on a 

matter of some importance to many peo- 

ple. One librarian related the conver- 
sation she had had with another: 

““How many papers have you read 
this year? I have read four!’ Instead 
of confessing that I had not read any, 
I parried the question with another, 
quite as important, perhaps, ‘How many 
papers have you heard?’ ‘Oh, dozens!’ 
was the answer this time.” 

Isn’t there something here on which 
to ponder? Is it possible to understand, 
mentally digest and act upon the mul- 
titude of opinions or comments that do 
pour out in a year from speakers on a 
large variety of topics? When one 
thinks of it seriously, there is a ridicu- 
lous side to it. It is often said that no 


one converses any more. Might it not 


also be said that no one discusses any 
more? 

An address is scheduled to be given 
at a certain meeting at a certain time, 
the discussion of which is to be opened 
by someone named to do so. Much 


more often than not, the latter calmly 
announces that he thinks the. matter on 
the program has been fully covered and 
proceeds to give his ideas on something 
else, consuming not only the time al- 
lotted to him to “open the discussion” 
but all the time available that anyone 


else might use who did have a contribu- . 


tion to make to the subject listed. 
A letter received last summer from a 
correspondent on that subject stated the 


following: 

Discussion on what is before us is much 
more needed than new articles or new pro- 
jects on any development in library work. 
It does seem to me many times at meet- 
ings that nobody listens to what anybody 
says but each one gets in a contribution in- 
dependent of all others. A speaker comes 
in sometimes just to get off his own speech 
and leaves immediately, giving no chance to 
anyone inclined to discuss the matter. I 
feel abused sometimes by such manners. 
I wish someone would start a fashion of 
having a meeting with one subject. Why 
don’t you start it? 

The idea has something to commend 
it but one is deterred from starting it 
single handed because so many seem 
to prefer the other plan. For after all 
it must be remembered library meet- 
ings really belong to those wert sup- 
port them. 





Advising A. L. A. 


AT THE recent meeting of the South- 
western library association, Dorothy 
Amann, librarian of Southern Methodist 


‘University, Dallas, Texas, was asked to 


present a suggestive discussion on the 
topic, How the American Library Asso- 
ciation can help the Southwestern li- 
brary association. The paper was full of 
sparkling suggestions, commentaries and 
descriptive recitals. One who was 


present pronounced it one of the most 
enjoyable things heard for a long time, 
and in sending the discussion added, 


“It was somewhat controversial: but in 
good humor and would undoubtedly be 
enjoyed by many. Miss. Eastman, presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., sat on the front 
row at the time it was read and seemed 
to enjoyed the A. L. A. being advised so 
plainly.” 

The paper is quite long and is reserved 
for another number of LiprariEs as its 
substance will be timely up to the place 
where its suggestions are acted upon, as 
one may hope that they will be. 
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Subscription Books in Libraries’ 

Upon first impulse a librarian is 
likely to say, “Never buy a subscrip- 
tion set.” The adverse feeling which 
has become associated with those pub- 
lications sold only by special agent or 
direct from the publisher is such that 
thunder falls upon the just and the 
unjust. When pushed to explain her 
attitude, she can give reasons built up 
from years of experience. 

Oftenest the method of salesmanship 
has offended her personal and moral 
sense. The agent has unwisely pitted 
mere force of words and manner 
against her intelligence and judgment. 
In some cases he has deceived her by 
calling that a new edition which only 
adds some new material to the old set, 
which otherwise remains the same. To 
her this is not a new edition but a re- 
issue of the old one. A few salesmen 
give a false idea of their books by 
withholding a part of the truth. This 
is illustrated by the promoters of the 
Source book who do not tell it has been 
published previously under the titles, 
Home and school reference work and 
American reference library. Nor do 
the distributors of the National cyclo- 
pedia for home, school and library 
say the publication first appeared as 
Aiton’s cyclopedia, changed its name 
to Standard reference work for the 
home and school library, and later 
added a volume called the Standard 
educator, before it assumed the pres- 
ent name. To do so might arouse the 
librarian’s suspicion about that which 
changes its name so often. 

Such an example is found in the 
Book of life. Its agents claim it was 
prepared with no reference to the Bible 
story, a former work by the same 
editors, yet the two are so similar that 
a librarian who has one set cannot 
afford to buy the other. Lack of tact 
and deception by omission of a part of 
the truth are bad enough, but most in- 
excusable in this group of sales errors 
is the offer to give the librarian a set 
of books in exchange for her written 
opinion of it. Her years of experience 


1 Read at meeting of I. L. A., Oct. 19. 
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in asking for and accepting charity 
have trained her to be keenly aware of 
a subtle counterfeit. Librarians gen- 
erally agree that the ethics of their 
profession require that they never be- 
come involved in the commercial side 
of the book business. Of course, use 
of her opinion for advertising is the 
motive of the agent’s request. Pub- 
lishers of Winston’s loose leaf ency- 
clopedia do this kind of thing. Very 
similar is it to offer an original set free 
with the condition that the librarian 
agree to pay for a service which will 
continue the set and keep it up-to-date. 
Usually the price charged for this ex- 
tension service is more than both it and 
the original set are worth. 

All of these practices are condemned 
by librarians and the better class of 
publishers of subscription books as 
well. Such cases have been brought 
before the Federal trade commission 
by the Subscription Book Publishers’ 
association and resolutions adopted to 
discredit them. Nevertheless, examples 
still persist so the vigilance of the li- 
brarian is still needed. 

With the more flagrant objections in 
salesmanship disposed of, independent 
of trade relationships, the librarian still 
has a real problem in subscription sets. 
It depends upon her good judgment to 
select the best and most useful mate- 
rial with the most economical expendi- 
ture of her funds. 

In considering one type of subscrip- 
tion sets of which the librarian has a 
real need, these encyclopedic in nature, 
she must think of the subject matter. 
Is it well selected, is it accurate, is it 
full and complete, or scrappy, is it well 
balanced for the different subjects, can 
it be taken for authority, is it original 
material expressed in simple English? 
Make up. Is the set printed in clear, 
legible type on a good quality of pa- 
per? Are the illustrations clear and 
do they truly illustrate? Is the bind- 
ing plain, attractive and durable? Ar- 
rangement. Is it alphabetical under prac- 
tical specific subject headings with cross 
references? 

Judged by these criteria, some sets 
on the market are quickly disqualified, 
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others are not satisfactory in one or 
more ways. H. W. Ruoff edits a num- 
ber of one-volume encyclopedias, Cen- 
tury book of facts, Circle of knowl- 
edge and Standard dictionary of facts 
among them. When a librarian finds 
their information inaccurate in several 
instances, she is likely to question the 
authority in general. If the English 
is careless, she hesitates to associate 
young minds with it. Poor illustra- 
tions detract. If a person must look 
for a specific heading as a division of 
a general one, she is likely to miss the 
material entirely or consume more time 
than should be in finding it. For the 
smaller library which must have a com- 
prehensive encyclopedia, it is unneces- 
sary to buy one-volume books of this 
type. 

Librarians are more careful to apply 
their measuring sticks to purchases for 
children than they are to those for 
adults. Choice among the Book of 
knowledge, the World book, Comp- 
ton’s pictured encyclopedia, some- 
times must be made. The later edition 
of the Book of knowledge is im- 
proved in paper and illustration. An 
index has been added. Still, to find all 
the information the set contains on one 
topic, you must look several places, 
often in several volumes. The argu- 
ment that such arrangement allows the 
child to gain knowledge in the natural 
way does not weigh heavily with the 
librarian whose use of the books is 
ready reference. Both Compton’s pic- 
tured encyclopedia and the World 
book have all entries made in one 
alphabet. Some will prefer the type, 
paper and illustrations of the Comp- 
ton sets, some may not. In consulting 
either of the encyclopedias the assist- 
ant may be surprised not to find what 
she is looking for. Both are surpassed 
in literary excellence by the New 
Champlin cyclopedia for young folks, 
v. 1, Persons. v. 2, Places. The two 
volumes cannot take the place of a 
work which covers a broader field, 
since the librarian must know before 
she consults the books whether she is 
looking for an unknown place or per- 


son. She may find it still harder to 
teach the child that he must make this 
decision before he knows which vol- 
ume to use, 

A second type of subscription books 
are the anthologies, or collections of 
literature. Their make-up is judged 
as that of encyclopedias. Good book- 
making is the same one time as an- 
other. The emphasis is upon the 
selection, tho arrangement and indexes 
are important. For adults, few sets of 
this kind belong to the subscription 
group. For children, Journeys through 
bookland, is perhaps one of the best 
compilations. The selections are gen- 
erally good and the books are attrac- 
tive. Nevertheless, librarians hesitate 
to recommend its purchase. The 
money which the set costs will buy 
almost all the selections bound sep- 
arately in the less expensive editions. 
Comparing use of an expensive sub- 
scription set, with the same material 
in individual volumes, the latter serve 
more children at the same time with 
less cost per book. These are sound 
objections for library use to any com- 
pilations, such as My bookhouse, and 
Book trails. The selections them- 
selves may be good. If they are retold 
from the originals in language which 
talks down to the child, their value is 
lost. Early reviewers received My 
Bookhouse more favorably than later 
ones, in part because the paper and 
binding have not proved durable. 

Older and more tried sets in the same 
class, are The Children’s hour and 
Young folk’s library. These libra- 
rians buy, yet it is my observation that 
one copy of them lasts the librarian an 
indefinite time. Lined up on the 
shelves, the books sometimes look as 
if they might rust out before they wear 
out. Perhaps it is because the libra- 
rian uses them only when she cannot 
find her material any place else. All 
copies of the Man without a country 
will be circulated before the one in the 
Children’s hour will be consulted, if she 
does think to look for it there at all, or, 
she will utilize all her books on Gre- 
cian myths before she looks to see if 
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the one she wishes is among the five 
given in the Children’s hour. Perhaps 
this is arguing for mental inertness of 
the librarian. More soundly, what 
child would not prefer to read Two 
years before the mast in an attractive, 
well-illustrated edition, than to read 
the excerpt entitled, A visit to the is- 
land of Juan Fernarden, in the Young 
folk’s library. We wish and will work 
to give him this joy of reading the en- 
tire book and stand against spoiling it 
for him with a sample. 

A third type are those devoted to a 
special topic. I shall confine myself 
to one example for children. The Book 
of life and the Master library are 
two graded arrangements of the Bible. 
Both are in accord with modern schol- 
arship. The King James version of 
the Bible is used without verse and 
chapter division. The illustrations and 
maps are, in general, good. Both have 
special features helpful to parents and 
teachers. One reviewer says the Mas- 
ter library has a more traditional 
Sunday-school viewpoint, while the 
Book of life is more liberal. Again, 
I find a difference between what is 
good in theory and practice. I have 
asked several people who have pur- 
chased the Book of life how useful 
they find it. Their answers have been 
disappointing. 

After years of developing her critical 
powers so as not to be deceived and 
to purchase wisely, is it possible that 
the librarian will not recognize a sub- 
scription set which is the perfect one? 
The Book of rural life has required 
six years of preparation by a painstak- 
ing staff of recognized specialists in 
each field, who have sincerely aimed 
to accomplish a definite piece of work. 
Its arrangement is alphabetical, its 
subjects are decentralized, there are 
cross references—even a new kind, the 
expanded cross reference. Its articles 
are written and signed by authorities, 
its style is simple and clear, and the 
scope of its special field is broad. 

My discussion is limited to prin- 
ciples involved in purchase of subscrip- 
tion books for library use. My reason 


* 


for mentioning specific titles has been 
to give concrete examples of how the 
books violate or approach our re- 
quirements. 

I have been helped in my prepara- 
tion by the descriptions and evalua- 
tions of subscription sets which the 
bulletins of the Pacific Northwest li- 
brary association give. The service 
which this organization gives in the 
problem of subscription books has 
been so widely appreciated that it is 
desired to have assured the continua- 
tion of its good work. Towards this 
end, the Committee on subscription 
books has recommended that the 
A. L. A., with the consent of the Pa- 
cific Northwest library association, 
take over the publication of the 
bulletins. Eita Hopces 
Illinois State Library, 

Springfield. 





For Free Distribution 

Librarians, who are undertaking the 
collection of publications on interna- 
tional codperation, will be interested to 
learn that publications of the Institute 
of Intellectual Codperation of Paris are 
available in the United States thru the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt Ver- 
non Street, Boston. These include in 
English editions: 


University exchanges in Europe 

Notable books published in various coun- 
tries 

Bulletin for Scientific Relations, 


and in French 

La Coopération Intellectuelle et les Beaux- 
Arts, the museum magazine Mouseion, and 
other miscellaneous titles. 

The Foundation has also added to its 
stock of international documentation 
the Bulletins of the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation, the official 
documents of the Reparations commis- 
sion and publications of the Interna- 
tional Hydrographic bureau. Lists of 
any or all of these groups of publica- 
tions will be supplied to librarians, 
without charge, on request. 





Literature is the thought of thinking 
souls. —Carlyle 
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Illinois Library Association 
Report of proceedings of annual meeting 
Danville, October 17-19, 1928 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association opened 
Wednesday afternoon, October 17, 1928 
in the Hotel Wolford at Danville, Il- 
linois, with Mrs Lucy Errett, the pres- 
ident of the association, presiding. 

On behalf of the Mayor, Mr C. C. 
Simpson, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the Illinois li- 
brary association to the city of Dan- 
ville. 

Greetings from the Danville public 
library were extended by Judge E. R. 
E. Kimbrough, president of the Board 
of directors. In speaking of the library 
he said that their Board of directors 
was confronted with two problems 
which he hoped would be discussed at 
this meeting—how much of the income 
should be spent for books and how 
much for salaries. He stressed the 
purchase of reference books, as a well 
rounded reference collection was a 
valuable asset to a library. In wel- 
coming the visitors he hoped that the 
meeting would be a most profitable 
one. 

A telegram of greetings from Miss 
Linda Eastman, president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, was read. 
Reports of officers and committees fol- 
lowed. 

Reports of the year 

The secretary’s report covered the 
routine duties of the office. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
exclusive of expenses and dues re- 
ceived at meeting 


Cash on hand, October 25, 1927 ....$ 988.42 


Membership dues *................- 715.05 
Interest on savings account....... 3.00 

TORRE  TOCEIORD 0 0's 6.55 0.0.90 00:0 0008 1,706.47 
Disbursements ............-eeeees 1,017.24 





Balance on hand, October 13, 1928.$ 689.23 


The state is divided into 13 member- 
ship districts outside of Chicago and 
six special divisions. One member of 
the committee is assigned to each di- 
vision to secure members. 


The membership committee reported 
200 new members added this year. New 
members are considered to be those 
whose names do not appear in the 
Handbook of 1927, altho there are a 
number on the list who have been 
members of the I. L. A. before but 
have allowed their membership to 
lapse. 

Blanche Gray, chairman of the Re- 
cruiting committee, reported that the 
A. L. A. circular on Library work as a 
profession had been sent to all the 
small colleges thruout the state to be 
used in connection with the vocational 
work ‘of the colleges. 

Anna May Price, for the American 
Country Life association committee, 
reported that the committee had co- 
operated with Julia Merrill and Carl 
Milam of the A. L. A. in planning the 
presentation of library work at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Country 
Life association held in Urbana, June 
18-21. No special place on the pro- 
gram was assigned to the library com- 
mittee but the visiting librarians at- 
tended the various sessions and mingled 
with the people, talking the value of li- 
braries to rural communities whenever 
possible. An exhibit of suitable books 
from the Library Extension division of 
the State library was displayed and the 
work of the township and county li- 
braries in placing books in rural com- 
munities was explained. 

In a report on the regional confer- 
ences, Miss Price stated that 13 re- 
gional conferences had been held with 
an attendance of 722 trustees and libra- 
rians, 247 libraries being represented. 
Interest in these meetings is continual- 
ly growing. From the discussions at the 
regional conferences the following per 
cents of expenditures of library rev- 
enues were compiled: 


ENS ec esi odes CC ews is bine ded 47.7 
re SE ore per 16.8 
PRCUMICEIS © bik ns os bowed cca niebons 1.5 
Binding ......ssccsccscesssccccons 4.2 
Operating Expenses .............. 30.4 
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In only 27 counties in Illinois is free 
library service offered to the rural com- 
munities. The requests for books from 
extension division more than doubled 
over the previous year showing that 
people want books. 

Committees on nomination, auditing 
and resolutions were appointed. 

At the end of the business part of 
the session, Mrs Errett presented Dr 
George A. Works, dean of the Gradu- 
ate library school of the University of 
Chicago. The subject of his address 
was Some personnel problems of Col- 
lege and University libraries. 

He discussed the curriculum plans 
and stated that he expected that they 
would be more clearly defined at the 
end of five years. (See address else- 
where.) 

Despite the storm of Wednesday after- 
noon, a goodly number enjoyed the ride 
to the Country club which is in a beau- 
tiful location and were delightfully en- 
tertained by the hospitable ladies who 
were hostesses for the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Danville public library. 

Wednesday evening’s meeting opened 
with a lovely group of songs given by 
Mr Whitfield of Danville. 


Second session 

Mrs May Lamberton Becker, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 
treated the Illinois library association to a 
discussion, as she did a number of other 
western states this fall, on Our life in 
our novels. Mrs Becker began by con- 
trasting literature as produced in Eng- 
land and America, and spoke as follows: 

There is no one center of culture here 
such as London stands for in Great 
Britain. The future of American litera- 
ture and art depends upon decentraliza- 
tion. In so large a country, there is need 
for many cultural centers. 

In England there is much tradition. 
One man is successor to another, not as 
an imitator but as an inheritor of tradi- 
tion. In America, there is no continuity 
of literature, no successors carrying on 
the traditions from one generation to the 
next. Traditions will come with age. 

There are different ways of evaluating 
fiction. Mrs Becker chose to consider 
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the position of standing on the heights 
gazing over a mist-covered landscape 
and watching the blue smoke rising. In 
Nebraska, the blue smoke means Willa 
Cather; in Pennsylvania, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer ; in Virginia, Ellen.Glasgow and 
James Branch Cabell. “In watching the 
smoke from fires, we must always de- 
termine whether it is from an authentic 
hearth fire or from burning rubbish—in 
fiction, whether a real book or just a 
combustion of words.” 

Mrs Becker made a verbal literary 
landscape on the map of the United 
States, locating the persons and places 
making contributions in fiction, that was 
most interesting. In New England, she 
named Heritage from New Hampshire, 
by Rose Feld. Mrs Becker was ex- 
tremely interesting in the clever way in 
which she presented the characters, the 
setting and the atmosphere of the various 
books. The different persons in Heritage 
seemed to be people that one had known. 

From New York, she presented Her 
knight comes riding, by John A. Weaver, 
remarking that this might be a novel of 
any large city except that the cockney 
English of New York is used as the 
fluent medium of expression. She men- 
tioned All kneeling, by Anne Parrish as 
also from New York. She called it a 
satire that never grows flat. She fol- 
lowed it by another satire, The Lady of 
stainless raiment, by Mathilde Eiker of 
Washington City. Wisconsin was repre- 
sented by Glenway Westcott with his 
Goodbye, Wisconsin, a volume of short 
stories written by one in the state of 
mind of people born where they do not 
wish to live. She called it a fine example 
of the tendency of substituting pattern 
for plot. She named The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey as another pattern novel. She 
referred to the marked contrast between 
T. S. Stribling’s Bright metal and 
Maristan Chapman’s Happy mountain, 
the one an expression of justifiable dis- 
satisfaction and the other of justifiable 
satisfaction. 

On the literary map of the United 
States, she found more bulk than quality 
and no bulk yet produced to cleat xs 
Galsworthy’s Swan song. Mrs er’s 
personal experiences and reminiscences 
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of the literary people whom she met at 
home and abroad were most interesting. 


Third session 

Part of the third session was de- 
voted to the topic, Special libraries as 
aids to public libraries, with Mary B. 
Day, librarian of the National Safety 
Council, presiding as chairman for the 
following program.’ | 

What information the specialized li- 
brary may share with the public 
library, by Virginia Savage, librarian 
of Halsey, Stuart and Company. 

Care and filing of ephemeral library 
material, by Ann D. White, assistant 
librarian, H. M._ Byllesby and 
Company. 

Public utility libraries as sources of 
information, by Edith Mattson, libra- 
rian, Commonwealth Edison Company. 

Indexing, by Julia E. Elliott, di- 
rector of the Indexers Company. 

The work of a child welfare library, 
by Mrs Mary W. Taylor, librarian of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. 

The Elizabeth McCormick memorial 
fund established its child welfare library 
in 1922 on the theory that the condition 
of child life in the United States would 
be definitely promoted by the service of 
making accessible on behalf of the child 
the literature that has grown up. Mrs 
Taylor gave an interesting account of 
the work that has been done and the 
extension that has been made from the 
idea of a reference library entirely to 
the circulation of books in order to give 
the service demanded. 

The work has been organized to 
include a_ bibliography service, loan 
packages, reference work in the library 
and reference work by correspondence. 
The users are drawn from the ranks of 
social workers and all who have in any 
way the interests of the child at heart. 
The library has 10,000 books and pam- 
phlets, covering every phase of child 
welfare except the broad field of educa- 
tion. Here it is limited to the subject 





1 Special requests have been made for this material 
later and 


to be printed in full. This will be done 
therefore, discussion of them is omitted. 


of health education. About 100 period- 
icals and regular publications of other 
organizations are received regularly. 

The library will be glad to serve the 
members of the Illinois state library as- 
sociation in any way possible. Mrs 
Taylor distributed a list, Parents’ book- 
shelf, and gave quite an extended ap- 
praisal of its contents. 

Mrs Paul G. Burt of the Parent- 
Teachers association of Illinois told 
of the work which their association is 
doing in codperating with libraries in 
promoting more reading and better 
books in the schools and homes. 

Professor Theodore W. Koch, libra- 
rian of Northwestern University, told 
in his interesting manner of the Bib- 
liographical Tour, or, “traveling with 
a purpose.” The bibliographical party 
sailed for France after having been 
entertained in New York. The time on 
shipboard was profitably spent in 
study of the conditions and events in 
recent years and the effects of the war 
on Europe. Traveling with a purpose 
included not only seeing the usual 
places of interest shown the traveler 
but also being royally entertained by 
librarians, book sellers, and city offi- 
cials. The book treasures of the fa- 
mous libraries of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land were unlocked for this party of 
American librarians. 

Dr M. Llewellyn Raney, director of 
University of Chicago libraries, dis- 
cussed The Chicago problem. He 
spoke of the two distinct programs for 
the governing of the University of Chi- 
cago libraries which existed when he 
was asked to come as director, and of 
the harmonious way in which these 
dreams had been submerged into a 
policy which he as director had found 
was best for the future development 
of the work. This development must 
necessarily be influenced by the needs 
of the students in tying up their col- 
lege and university research work. The 
plans were not presented but the men- 
tion of them will lead to looking for 
them by his colleagues in Chicago. 
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Section meetings Thursday 
Trustees meeting 

There was an unusually large number 
of persons present at the meeting of the 
Trustees section. In the address by O. 
H. Barnett, president of the Board, 
Glencoe public library, in opening the 
meeting, he discussed the library law, its 
defects and how they may be remedied. 

Mr Barnett spoke freely, and while he 
offered some criticism, it was construc- 
tive. In speaking of the Illinois library 
law, sections 10 and 11, he said it seemed 
added to or patched on to the sections of 
the library law applicable only to cities. 
It is not consistent as a whole and in 
many cases furnishes no definite answer 
to important questions that arise. Some 
of the things pointed out by Mr Barnett 
were, the lack of a definite statement as 
to the title of a library board of direc- 
tors. They have no control of the nor- 
mal library tax to be levied but they have 
the exclusive expenditure of it, thus giv- 
ing the board certain authorities which 
apparently can only be exercised by a 
definite body politic or corporate. They 
are brought into existence by election at 
‘which the voters determine solely 
whether a certain tax shall be levied for 
a free public library. The fact that the 
tax collected is held by the village treas- 
urer seems to indicate that the library is 
a part of the village organization, tho 
the village trustees have no control over 
the expenditure of its funds. When a 
vacancy occurs on a board, there is no 
provision for filling the vacancy prior to 
the expiration of the term. 

There is no provision for purchasing 
a site unless a plan for a building and 
estimate of its cost shall be agreed upon. 
When these things are presented to the 
council and approved, the library board 
may provide for a bond issue for the 
payment of the cost of the building or 
the site or both. This gives authority to 
the council to issue bonds by ordinance 
without a referendum vote. Other sec- 
tions of the statutes seem to conflict with 
this authority and require a referendum 
vote, notwithstanding the express word- 
ing of the statute in this section. 

If the council shall not authorize the 
bond issue but shall otherwise approve 
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the action of the board, the further 


action shall be controlled entirely by the 
library board and is not subject to varia- 
tion by the city council, provided the levy 
is within the statutory annual limit of 
3% mills on the dollar. 

The library board has no express 
authority to purchase a site, paying for 
the same from the special tax levy, and 
they are granted no authority to pur- 
chase any building for a library building 
but only authority to erect a building. 

Mr Barnett pointed out a remarkable 
number of instances in which the library 
law of Illinois is not only confusing in 
what it states but in some cases it is con- 
tradictory. 

Later it was voted that a committee of 
experienced and legally prepared mem- 
bers should be appointed to investigate 
and make recommendations that will 
eliminate the confusing parts of the law, 
this to be followed up by such action as 
will change the situation with regard to 
the law. 

At the meeting it was voted that the 
revision of the library laws be referred 
to the Legislative committee. 

C. M. Cartwright discussed pensions 
for librarians, which brought a decision 
that the Legislative committee be em- 
powered to find out if any state-wide 
plan for pensions for state employes in 
which librarians might be included is be- 
ing planned; to discover if the teachers’ 
pension plan might be amended to in- 
clude librarians, and to consider the idea 
of a bill to be prepared by the Legislative 
Committee based on the Ohio measure 
enabling payment of pensions by boards 
of directors and also some state-wide 
grouping. 

M. F. Gallagher of Evanston talked on 
the Library Revenue bill, explaining that 
it failed of approval by the governor not 
because of any objective feature in it, it 
was passed unanimously by the legis- 
lature, but because the governor was 
trying to reduce taxes. 

Children’s section 

The group that gathered on Thurs- 
day afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, Chicago 
public library, represented what might 
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be called a picked group. Everybody 
seemed intensely interested and well 
they might be with Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve giving her bright, wise and 
helpful discussion, for which she is 
becoming celebrated, of principles to 
be observed in the selection of new 
books for children. She illustrated her 
address by short appraisals of the new 
books of the season for children but 
constantly referred to new editions of 
the old favorites. 

Mrs Lucille Pannell, librarian of the 
Herzl junior high school of Chicago, 
charmed her audience, which was not 
all made up of children’s librarians, by 
her stories. The story of the Bojabi 
Tree was never heard to a better ad- 
vantage nor gave more pleasure than 
on this occasion. It was a comfort to 
many of her listeners to know that 
even animals haven’t an_ infallible 
memory. 

The exhibit of children’s work suf- 
fered some, of course, by the failure 
to receive the A. L. A. exhibits which 
were in New York. The large map 
came from Fort Wayne and attracted 
much attention. Miss Agatha Shea, 
director of children’s work in the 
branches, Chicago public library, had 
a good collection, however, and 
brought forth much interest and com- 
ment from those who were present. 


Reference 

At a round-table discussion by refer- 
ence assistants many helpful suggestions 
were offered. It was recommended that 
high school teachers codperate with the 
librarian so that high school assignments 
might be known at the library before 
students come for material. Various li- 
brarians reported that teachers would 
agree readily to notify the librarian but 
would fail to do so. 

In regard to the mutilation of books, 
various things were suggested—the pay- 
ment of twice the value of the book or 
refusing all privileges to the library, 
sometimes both of these are necessary. 
Mutilated books may be repaired by ob- 
taining a single page or group of pages 
from the publisher, or a cameragraph 
may be used. 


Librarians reported that generally they 
were glad to join in inter-library loans. 

Many librarians keep classified lists of 
books used for reference each day. 
Others keep only a list of questions. 
Only one library reported that they kept 
track of the number of people in the 
reading rooms and recorded all questions 
answered over the telephone. 

In the matter of looking up material 
for the puzzle contests, Peoria reported 
that they served the public, no matter 
for what purposes they wished the in- 
formation. 

Loaning reference books was a ques- 
tion that caused much difference of opin- 
ion. The value of the books, the extent 
to which their absence might be supplied 
and the immediate need for the answers 
were considered. 


Social session 

The conference dinner was a very 
happy occasion. There were a number 
of speeches, with informal singing con- 
ducted by Miss Effie Lansden of Cairo 
adding a light touch. The songs were 
prepared by members of the association 
and had very clever local application. 

Mr M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative committee, made a strong 
plea for all libraries and library boards 
to get behind the library tax bill at 
the next session of the Legislature. 

A most friendly and very touching 
letter brought greetings from Mrs 
Henry J. Carr, who in her early days 
had been state librarian of Illinois. She 
referred to the effort to organize a 
Mid-Western library association, tell- 
ing some of the main points of pro- 
ceedings in the few years’ life of that 
association. 

Cordial invitations to the association 
to hold its next meeting in a number 
of the cities were read. Chicago, Ev- 
anston, Freeport, Jacksonville, Moline, 
Peoria, Rock Island, Springfield and 
Urbana sent invitations. 

At the close of the dinner, Mrs Er- 
rett presented Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the Public library, St. 
Louis, who entertained his audience 
with an address on library adjust- 
ments, 
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Dr R. E. Hieronymous announced a 
contest for communities showing the 
best codperation among existing com- 
munity agencies, for which the Rural 
Life Encyclopedia will be the prize. 

A very clever and entertaining hum- 
orous play, A Busy hour in the library, 
presented by the staff of the Danville 
public library, gave much pleasure as 
it presented the well-known pictures 
and experiences of everyday life in a 
library. 

A dancing party with a few “jinks” 
closed a delightful evening. 

Lending section 

On Friday morning, October 19, the 
lending section, under chairmanship of 
Miss Cora Hendee, librarian of High- 
land Park, had a most interesting pro- 
gram under the slogan, Jn order to 
work with books, we must know books. 
The session opened with a very ap- 
preciative review of Circulation work 
in public libraries, a book by Jennie 
M. Flexner, which, among librarians, 
was the “best seller” of the year. 

Martha Morse, librarian, Hammond 


library, Geneseo, urged her hearers to. 


study the book if possible, but at any 
rate to read it carefully as a means of 
expanding their horizon in viewing the 
work of the circulation department. 
Miss Morse said that since the book is 
“inspired by family need and supplied 
by united family intelligence and ef- 
fort,” librarians should take a personal 
interest in it. The book was written 
in answer to an appeal by the library 
schools to the A. L. A. that a textbook 
be prepared, since schools all over the 
country were obliged to teach without 
textbooks or without any manuals of 
standard practice. 

The A. L. A. secured the services of 
Dr W.. W. Charters and a series of 
textbooks to be known as Library cur- 
riculum studies, was planned of which 
this book was the first. The field of 
circulation work was carefully  sur- 
veyed and activity in a most careful 
and. systematic manner was begun as 
follows: 1) A thoro analysis of the 
duties and traits of circulation libra- 
rians was made; 2) the literature on 
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methods of performing the activities 
was canvassed; 3) visits by the staff 
were made to over 50 libraries pos- 
sessed of a reputation for outstanding 
activities. From these libraries infor- 
mation was collected in great detail 
concerning the duties performed in the 
circulation department. From the in- 
formation collected, a tabulation was 
prepared for the use of the author by 
members of the staff. 4) The first draft 
of the text was written with the con- 
tinuous assistance of the staff. 5) Mim- 
eographed copies of the first draft were 
distributed among the library schools 
to be used as textbooks, for the purpose 
of securing first-hand criticisms and 
suggestions. The reviews and critic- 
ism by circulation librarians and chief 
librarians in many public libraries were 
secured. 6) The author organized the 
suggestions of these in the light of 
these and her own experience in teach- 
ing the text, and the first draft was 
completely and thoroly revised and fi- 
nally polished into final form and re- 
leased for publication. 

Miss Flexner thruout her work has 
consistently emphasized the human el- 
ement in circulation work. Rules and 
regulations, systems of registration, 
and charging were considered in every 
detail but always as a means for serv- 
ing people. The people were thot of, 
not as the public, but as individuals 
with varying desires that must be at- 
tended to by the circulation assistant. 

The speaker especially appreciated 
the point made by Miss Flexner that 
the circulation assistant was not to be 
considered a mere subordinate cog in 
the wheel but as a person with a per- 
sonality that has a right to seek de- 
velopment and must not be thwarted 
by a never-changing round of routine. 

An interesting paper was presented 
by Ella Hodges, field visitor of the Li- 
brary Extension division, Illinois state 
library, in which she set out some wise 
ideas relating to subscription books in 
libraries. (See page 517.) 

An interesting presentation by J. R. 
Patterson, superintendent of Binderies 
division, Chicago public library, on 
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Book binding and the newer materials, 
was given. The address was a very 
emphatic appeal for what he called an 
experiment to change from the tradi- 
tional dull blacks and browns, etc., to 
the highly colored bindings.’ 

“Why should the public library look 
like a mausoleum lined with caskets 
containing the ashes of dead thots of 
forgotten authors? It is all in. the 
binding.” Mr Patterson had samples 
of different kinds of brilliantly colored 
binding material which he recom- 
mended very highly, speaking most 
entertainingly on his subject. Not all 
of the audience agreed with him about 
the traditional dull blacks and browns, 


blues and greens, to be seen in libra-. 


ries. They remembered it as a fashion 
that had long since been superseded, 
having been among those who for 
decades have proclaimed that the dress 
of the book has much to do with its 
popularity. 

Jack of all trades and master of one, 
was most interestingly presented by F. 
Grace Walker, reference librarian, IIli- 
nois state library. 

Miss Walker pointed out the scores 
of things which a librarian must do in 
her role of Jack-of-all-trades, express- 
ing the honest admiration which 
rightfully belongs to the librarian who 
is capable of doing so much, who can 
handle people as well as books, figures 
as well as reference work, booklists as 
well as plans for new fixtures, and al- 
ways with astonishment at the many 
things to which she turns her hand. 

She pointed out that the librarian is 
not efficient by mere chance. She has 
not gained her effectiveness by energy 
alone but she has acquired skill and 
succeeded in her endeavors because 
she has studied carefully and intelli- 
gently her many problems. Such a 
one reads her library magazines, book- 
lists, advertisements, keeps up with the 
progress of her craft, knows where to 
find information about a thing even 
tho she never heard of it before. She 


1Mr Patterson's appeared in the Library Jour- 
nal of ftevenber eed 4 


knows and is interested in the A. L. A., 
in the State association, in the text- 
books of the craft, studies the prin- 
ciples of administration both within 
and without the library, does not ex- 
pect to measure her work in cold 
figures tho she concedes their value as 
an indication. 

She knows library texts, “Reason- 
able budgets for public libraries,” “Li- 
brary buildings: notes and plans,” 
“Essentials in library planning.” She 
knows where to find discussions on 
contact with the public, contact with 
the schools, contact with the com- 
munity, contact with children, contact 
with the staff, various phases of li- 
brary activities in the community and 
in the larger circles. 

She knows the neighbors with whom 
to have interlibrary loans and ex- 
change of ideas. She has learned to 
gather ideas for her own use out of 
a “Survey of libraries in the United 
States.” 

Miss Walker’s presentation showed 
her admirably familiar herself with the 
contents of her professional literature. 
It is no accident that she is so enthu- 
siastic and sanely earnest about her 
work. Her driving motive power has 
a source of supply, the secret of her 
success is her belief in her work, and 
her listeners realized that tho her tasks 
are as many as Jack’s, the mastery of 
her job is sure. 

How much should we read, was pre- 
sented by Pearl J. Field, librarian of 
the Henry E. Legler regional branch, 
Chicago. 

Miss Field told of an activity that 
was aroused in the Chicago ‘public 
library by the statement of Miss Greer, 
director of the training class, who said, 
“It may be said that the true rate of 
reading for the proper type of librarian 
is five books a week,” varying all between 
the one who had so little free time that 
she refused even to try to see how many 
books she could read down to the one who 
said, “If he wants to give up all other 
pleasures in life, be a useless member of 
his family, his church, and social group, 
do without the experiences that revive 
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his body and soul, spend little time on 
his person when the Lord meant most 
librarians to spend much, then may he 
say at the close of each week, ‘Lo, I 
have read my five!” 

The wholesome effect of the contro- 
versy was to make each member of the 
staff take stack of the amount of his 
free time that he spent in reading and 
the amount accomplished. Some found 
that there were many minutes ordinarily 
wasted that could be utilized. All found 
that they could make more time for 
reading and speed up reading ability. 
Miss Field endorsed the statement of 
Lynd that a slow reader can teach him- 
self to read more rapidly without loss 
.of effectiveness of understanding or the 
flavor of the author’s style. 

Librarians must know books and 
quantities of books to give any kind of 
service to the public. Reading quantities 
of reviews for knowledge of books and 
a study of the book market are necessary 
but the actual reading of the book is 
much better and makes it the reader’s 
own. In Chicago, members of the staff 
are permitted the use of the rental books 
which include new non-fiction as well 
as fiction, for three days free, after 
which time the fees are the same as for 
the public. The address was a most stim- 
ulating one, particularly to the younger 
librarians. 

An interesting talk by J. H. Harri- 
son, editor of Commercial News, Dan- 
ville, wasmuch enjoyed by the audience. 

Mr Harrison spoke of the similarity 
in the work of a newspaper and the work 
of a public library. Both appeal to the 
public and dispense information by 
means of the printed word. Both deal 
with the whole world but while the li- 
brary deals with events of all times, the 
newspaper deals only with events of to- 
day. Both are supported by the public, 
both have altruistic and idealistic desires 
for expansion thru service to their com- 
munities and both stand for the best 
things in the life of the community. 
Both have justifiable pride in the product 
of their labors. 

The newspaper can help the library 
more than the library can help the news- 
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paper. There are two forms of adver- 
tising in newspapers—paid display and 
publicity in the reading columns. This 
last form is at the library’s disposal. 
Publicity is the most powerful force in 
the world and the library should make 
use of newspaper publicity as much as 
possible. There has been misunderstand- 
ing on the part of libraries as to what 
is necessary in articles for the news- 
papers. These are some of the points 
which Mr Harrison suggested librarians 
should keep in mind when preparing ar- 
ticles for the press: 

Preparation of copy. Cultivate a nose 
for news and remember when writing it 
up, what the public wants and how it 
wants it. Copy must be as the public 
will take it best, presented so that people 
can easily read it without effort on their 
part. In preparing lists of books, the 
public are more interested in the title 
than the author of a book. Tell the 
whole story in the first paragraph. 

Try to find out what the newspapers 
want, how they want it and when they 
want it and as far as possible meet their 
wishes. Timeliness is an important fac- 
tor in newspaper publicity. Study the 
newspaper in order to have a closer and 
more harmonious coOperation between 
the library and the press. 

W. H. Solle of Chicago talked 
interestingly on Fitting the adult book 
to the adolescent. Mr. Solle said that 
the title of his paper had been a hobby 
for 20 years with him but that he had 
rarely compared notes with others who 
were doing the same thing. He was not 
familiar with library procedure and 
classification but his ideas were based 
upon material rather than physical de- 
velopment. While he meant to include 
all boys, the bulk of his books have 
been given to the average age of 15. 

Mr Solle thot that churches and 
schools have failed to link literature 
with life and this task devolves upon 
librarians and book sellers. Book dis- 
tributors complain that the better 
books are not read and do not sell as 
well as the second raters. This is be- 
cause the distributors fail to train 
potential readers at the only period in 
life when influence can be effective. He 
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thot the adults might be allowed to 
shift for themselves and the efforts for 
the high school age should be stressed. 

This session ended with four three- 
minute book reviews. Mrs Elizabeth 
Southward reviewed John Galsworthy’s 
‘Swan song; Elizabeth Ballard, Within 
the walls of Nanking by Alice Hobart 
Tisdale; Nella Beeson, Mary Todd Lin- 
coln by Honoré Willsie Morrow; and 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Meredith Nichol- 
son’s Chevalier of the Cumberlands. 

College reference section 

A very interesting program was pre- 
sented in the College and reference sec- 
tion. William Teal of the John Crerar 
library, chairman. (The papers will be 
given in full later.) 


Fourth Session 

The address of Professor William L. 
Bailey of Northwestern University, The 
Library by way of the community, was 
helpful. Professor Bailey is a specialist 
in the analysis of communities and his 
address was full of inspiring suggestions 
on his principal theme, which is a chal- 
lenge to every major institution or 
agency of the community to regard it- 
self from the point of view of the whole, 
to see itself via the community. 

Internalism is a fault, not of the library 
alone, but of most of the institutions and 
agencies of the community. The institu- 
tion’s measurement of its strength in 
finance, popular interest, the membur- 
ship in the community, is no guarantee 
that the community will rate high in 
library use. Public institutions look 
quite different from the outside looking 
in from what they do from the inside 
looking out. The favorable inside view 
is often lacking in perspective. 

The library does not bulk large in the 
community. Structurally, it will not 
compare with the schools or the churches 
or with the places of business. Its finan- 
cing represents an altogether insiyni- 
ficant amount and sometimes this phase 
of its popularity is something of a sur- 
prise. (Professor Bailey's address will 


appear in full.) 
The close 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Earl W. Browning, Public 
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library, Peoria; first- vice-president, 
Anna Morris Boyd, University of Illi- 
nois library school, Urbana; second 
vice-president, Pearl I. Field, Henry E. 
Legler Regional Branch, Chicago; 
secretary, Bella Steuernagel, Public 
library, Belleville; treasurer, Blanche 
Gray, Public library, Mattoon;. dele- 
gate to A. L. A., Earl W. Browning. 

The report of the Resolutions com- 
mittee expressed thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Danville and organizations for 
the much courtesy and kindness ex- 
tended to the membership, individually 
and collectively ; to the officers for the 
fine work that gave such an enjoyable 
meeting; to Dr Bostwick for his pres- 
ence and address and to Miss Lansden 
for her spirited leading of music. Men- 
tion was made of the deaths in the 
membership in the past year of 
Lydia A. Dexter, Alma G. Lange, Ange 
V. Milner, Mrs Josephine H. Resor, 
Mary Spangler and E. D. Tweedell. 

There was a very interesting exhibit 
made by book dealers, binders, library 
supply houses and the like. A. L. A. 
Headquarters and Illinois extension di- 
vision also had exhibits. 

The registration of 310 made this the 
largest meeting yet held. 


nee from the report of Alice Wil- 
liams, Secretary.) 





Many older people of sound literary 
taste had their beginning of interest in 
books led by teachers or librarians. He 
refers to the librarian in Floyd Dell’s 
The Moon calf, where he thot the libra- 
rian knew her business. She used the 
only method of getting the boy to read 
books he didn’t want to read. 

The method of fitting books to the per- 
son is one thing in a book store and 
quite another in a public library. It is 
certain that the voice from on high never 
works, while the voice that suggests, 
that asks a favor, that insinuates a title, 
wins out. The book must be given cas- 
ually with a recommendation that links 
it to the type of story book that is being 
overdone. The adolescent should not 
read for entertainment only but should 
read for a plus quality plus enter- 
tainment. Mr. Solle at I. L. A. 
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American Library Association 


Provided satisfactory arrangements 
can be concluded, the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion will be held in Washington, D. C., 
during the week, May 13. 

The A. -L. A. announces several new 
books and pamphlets for publication 
this fall. 

The Code for classifiers is, for the 
classifier, what A. L. A. catalog rules 
is for the cataloger. It concerns itself, 
not with any particular classification 
scheme but with principles by which 
consistency may be maintained in as- 
signing books to their appropriate 
places in a system of classification. 

Navigation then and now is the title 
of a reading course published by the 
A. L. A. for the American Merchant 
Marine library association. It is uni- 
form with the Reading with a Purpose 
courses but not one of the series. 

James I. Wyer has just completed 
the revision of a manual on the Col- 
lege and university library which will 
make its appearance at the meeting, 
December 1, of the Eastern college and 
reference librarians. Dr Arthur E. 
Bostwick has just revised his pam- 
phlet on Some principles of business- 
like conduct in libraries. 

New sustaining members of the A. L. 
A.: Commonwealth Edison Co., Mid- 
land Utilities Co., Middle West Utilities 
Co., Public Service Co., of Northern 
Illinois, and Ginn and Co. 

A dozen new subjects have been 
added to the list of Reading with a 
Purpose booklets, six of which will be 
“practical” or vocational courses. 
Courses for which authors have al- 
ready been secured are as follows: 

Romance of modern exploration, by 
Fitzhugh Green. 

The human body and its care, by 
Dr Morris Fishbein, of the American 
Medical Association. 

Capital and labor, by John Andrews 
Fitch. 

Other subjects to be added to the 
series are American life, Inventors and 
inventions, Scandinavian literature, 
Aviation, Home economics, Advertis- 
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ing, Salesmanship, Journalism, and Art 
in advertising. 

Geography and our need of it, by J. 
Russell Smith, is the title of no. 40 in 
Reading with a purpose series. The 
books recommended in connection with 
it are: Sea and land, Nathaniel S. 
Shaler; Why the weather, Charles F. 
Brooks ; the Human habitat, Ellsworth 
Huntington; Farmers of forty cen- 
turies, F. H. King; North America, J. 
Russell Smith; the New world, Isaiah 
Bowman. 

The A. L. A. has stated that before 
including any title in a series, corre- 
spondence is conducted directly with 
the publisher to verify prices, to insure 
that the book is in print and to learn 
whether enough copies are in stock to 
take care of at least one year’s demand. 


The director of the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Codperation in 
Paris, Monsieur Julien, announces that 
an important change will soon be made 
in the publications of the International 
Institute. Instead of three Bulletins 
(University Relations, Scientific Rela- 
tions and Information Sections) it has 
been decided to publish one Review (In 
French) entitled La Coopération Intel- 
lectuelle. 

The price of the new Review, which 
will be issued monthly, will be 75 francs. 
It is proposed to have this new Review 
contain, among other things, information 
concerning international congresses with 
information as to the office from which 
their proceedings may be procured. Each 
number will contain articles by distin- 
guished specialists and information and 
documents concerning science, art and 
education from the point of view of in- 
ternational codperation. 

A. L. A. CoMMITTEE 
International Relations 





Scientists and men of letters paid 
their respects and expressed their ad- 
miration on October 4 to Professor Mi- 
chael C. Pupin, author of From immi- 
grant to inventor, who on that day ob- 
served the time of his birth. 
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How the A. L. A. Can Help 

... . May I ask for a definition of 
the Southwest? Who is brave enough 
to place specific markers on the spots 
where it begins and where it ends? It 
is true that we have poems on “Where 
the West begins”; we have an imag- 
inary line that tells where the South 
lies, but to us it may have been given 
to form a definition of the two together 
—probably it slipped out of the port- 
folio of the Texas library association. 
And so we go blissfully along, joining 
the southern cities of New Orleans, 
Little Rock and Houston, with the 
western ones of Phoenix, Santa Fe and 
El Paso. Thus far—as the parson said 
—they seem to be standing hitched. 
Altho we may know the beginning of 
the West, we may have lived in the 
territory of the Old South; but who 
dares to run the line and tell us how 
far east or how far south, even how 
very far west, we may push our work 
in what is known as the South- 
west? ... 

During the A. L. A. meeting in De- 
troit that same year, we bulletined a 
call for the states considered to come 
together, and it was from the attend- 
ance at that meeting that we took 
courage to go forward with the work. 
Of course. this required. much corre- 
spondence, much work on the part of 
many of our members and of. those 
from other states; but like good sol- 
diers, they all polished their muskets 
and kept in the line of march. At the 
Texas meeting in Austin that fall, with 
delegates present from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Old Mexico, and with 
Louisiana present thru messages and 
papers on the program, and other 
states also showing their interest, the 
organization of the Southwestern: li- 


brary association came into being and. 


became a part of the library map. 

The first meeting of this association 
was held during the A. L. A. in Hot 
Springs; the second in Santa Fe; the 
third in Tulsa; the fourth is now in 
session in Baton Rouge, and we hope 
the fifth will be called to order in 
Dallas. ; 


And now I come to the subject which 
the program committee has asked me 
to open for you—How the A. L. A. 
can help the Southwestern. 

DorotHy AMANN. 
Dallas, Texas 





Mid-Winter Meetings 


The Bibliographical Society of Amer- — 


ica will hold an important meeting De- 
cember 27, 8 p.m. Some of the things 
scheduled are: announcement concern- 
ing the new edition of the British Mu- 
seum catalog of printed books, announce- 
ment concerning Pan American biblio- 
graphical undertakings, the bibliography 
of water transportation, Christopher 
Smart’s writings, a bibliography of Wil- 
liam Damphiere’s voyages. 

College librarians of the Middle West 
will hold a meeting on December 28-29, 
10 a.m. Reorganization in classification 
and cataloging in college libraries, fac- 
tors in determining the advisability of 
having departmental libraries, budgeting 
the book fund, purchasing of duplicates, 
will be discussed. 

There will be several meetings and 
considerable of a program offered by 
the A. L. A. Education Committee under 
the chairmanship of Harriet A. Wood. 
The first meeting will be a luncheon on 
Friday, December 28, for members of 
the committee only. The other meetings 
will be open séssions. 

The League of library commissions 
will hold two meetings, one on Thurs- 
day and one on Friday, at 2:30. 

Librarians of large public libraries will 
meet on December 27, 2:30, and Decem- 
ber 28, 8 p.m. Six important topics are 
listed, with discussions. 

_Unwwersity and reference librarians of 
colleges in the Middle West will meet 
December 27, 2:30, and December 28, 
2:30. Eleven important topics are 
listed. 

Other meetings announced but with- 
out programs are the normal school and 
teachers’ college librarians and business 
librarians. 
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Library Meetings 

California—Eighth district of the C. L. 
A. met October 13 at Alturas, Modoc- 
County, with Anna L. Williams, Modoc 
County librarian, and Lenala L. Martin, 
Lassen County librarian, in charge. The 
meeting consisted of an afternoon ses- 
sion followed by a dinner where Acting- 
state librarian and president of the C. L. 
A., Mabel R. Gillis, was the honored 
guest. Mrs Julia G. Babcock, Kern 
County librarian, spoke during the after- 
noon on the modern trend of children’s 
literature. She showed new editions of 
old time favorites. Miss Martin, speak- 
ing on adult education as exemplified in 
her county, presented an art lesson, illus- 
trated with prints from the California 
state library, to show how she reaches the 
various study groups which she contacts. 
At the dinner, Miss Gillis told how the 
California county free library system is 
attracting world-wide interest. 

The meeting was a fine success. This 
district is so varied in its mountainous 
situation that it is not always possible to 


hold an annual meeting, so whenever one 
is arranged it is always a most welcome 


treat. Several out-of-the-district mem- 
bers attended, bringing greetings and in- 
formal contributions from their respec- 
tive fields. 

Third district met in Mill Valley, 
October 27. Ruth Seymour, high- 
school librarian, and Muriel Wright, 
Marin County librarian, arranged the 
meeting, which was opened by welcom- 
ing addresses from Mrs Fussleman, of 
the California Federation of women’s 
clubs, an ardent supporter of libraries, 
and from E. E. Wood, principal of the 
high-school. Wilhelmina Harper, consult- 
ing children’s librarian, presented a beau- 
tiful collection of early fall books, giving 
critical remarks which were of great 
help to the librarians. At the afternoon 
session, Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck, Contra 
Costa County librarian, spoke on start- 
ing a picture collection, and illustrated 
her talk with some good examples of 
usable library pictures. Mabel R. Gillis, 
from the State library, described certain 
aspects of the new state library build- 
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ing, including the sculpture and the 
murals and the fine prints collection 
which is being made available for public 
inspection. Leona Kahl of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, who is making 
a hiking trip around the world, studying 
the folklore as she travels, gave an en- 
tertaining talk on her researches and 
told of some of the Mother Goose sub- 
stitutes which she has encountered in 
foreign countries. 
Haze G. Grsson, Sec. 


Iowa — The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Iowa library association 
was held at Marshalltown, October 23- 
25. Miss Mary A. Egan, librarian at 
Clinton, president, presided at all ses- 
sions excepting on Thursday morning. 

On the Tuesday afternoon session, 
Miss Egan introduced Dr Cora Wil- 
liams Choate, president of the library 
board at Marshalltown, and the Mayor 
of Marshalltown, who welcomed the 
librarians. May B. Ditch, librarian at 
Ottumwa, second vice-president, re- 
sponded. 

Miss Robinson, secretary of the lowa 
library commission, reviewed the work 
of the 15 years since she came to the 
Library commission, showing the in- 
crease in public libraries from 112 to 
165, in Carnegie buildings from 83 to 
100 and the reduction of counties with- 
out tax-supported libraries from 14 
to one. 

She stated, however, that the recent 
increase in library beginnings has been 
in the smaller communities which 
cculd be much better served as 
branches of county libraries. There 
are 25 libraries in towns with less than 


1000 population and 11 under 800. 


Professor Kolb of the Wisconsin 
University considers that 4000 is the 
smallest population capable of ade- 
quately supporting a library but one- 
half of the libraries in Iowa are in 
towns under those figures and many of 
them are doing excellent work. The 
reason for this is that the per capita 
tax is more than $1. In other towns, 
the maximum of five mills does not 
bring $1 per capita and the libraries 
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are inadequately supported and less 
efficient. 

While the progress in library exten- 
sion thru county and smaller units has 
not been striking, there has been an 
advance in the attitude of both library 
boards and librarians toward extension 
and a large desire manifested on the 
part of the country people for library 
facilities. 

An address on Negro literature, by 
Professor F. L. Mott of the State uni- 
versity, followed. He began with an 
inquiry into the reason for the appeal 
of the negro spirituals, saying that 
even without music they had a charm, 
which he showed by reciting “I know 
the moonlight, I know the starlight.” 
He also recited James Weldon John- 
son’s “Oh, Black and Unknown 
Bards.” 

The speaker reviewed the rise of 
negro literature in America from 
Phylis Wheatley to the Harlem poets 
of the present time. He mentioned 


Claude McKay, Langston Hughes and 


Countee Cullen, speaking of the differ- 
ences in their styles and subjects and 
reading from each poet. The talk was 
very greatly enjoyed by the librarians 
present. 

An address, Around the world with 
Friend Shakespeare, was given by Dr 
Johnson Brigham, state librarian, after 
which the Marshalltown library board 
served tea to the guests present. 


Address by Mr Finger 

In the evening, after the Iowa Corn 
Song ied by Senator Arney of. Mar- 
shalltown, Charles J. Finger, the New- 
berry prize winner in 1925, gave an 
address.. Mr Finger spoke of his own 
varied experiences which finally led 
him to adopting a country residence 
in Arkansas where he might be with 
his family and give attention to the 
education of his children and adopted 
children. 

He briefly indicated the influences 
which have shaped his life from his 
boyhood in Mayfair, where he was 
patted on the head by Disraeli and 
Gladstone, to the present time and 
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enumerated principles which had come 
to him thru the reading of the books 
of William Morris, Carlyle and others. 
These were: 1) Have on thy person 
and in thy home only that which is 
truly useful or beautiful; 2) In a 
disorderly world make yourself a cen- 
ter of order; 3) Do first the duty 
nearest thee; 4) The cost of anything 
in life is determined by the amount of 
yourself which you expend in its pur- 
chase. All were amplified and _ illus- 
trated. 

In character development of his 
children, he indicated books as of great 
value and then asked, “But what makes 
a book valuable?” The three tests 
given were first, “intelligibility,” sec- 
ond, “not necessarily acceptable be- 
cause new,” third, “characterization 
and development of character thru 
character collisions.” The address was 
enlivened by witty references to pres- 
ent day fads, magazines, book clubs, 
etc. 

On Wednesday morning, a publicity 
symposium was conducted by Forrest 
B. Spaulding, librarian of the Des 
Moines public library, followed by 
round-tables of trustees, college and 
reference librarians, large and small 
libraries, and children’s librarians. 

At noon, the Iowa Summer School 
society held its luncheon. The after- 
noon session was devoted largely to 
the discussion of county libraries. An 
address on Trend in community or- 
ganization was given by Professor J. 
H. Kolb of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This address was based on the 
survey of service institutions in a num- 
ber of Wisconsin counties, fully out- 
lined in a bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, Service Institutions for 
Town and Country. The conclusions 
reached by Professor Kolb were, 
“Service of social institutions must be 
considered in both personal and com- 
munity relationship, this service and 
the service areas readjusted under va- 
rious lines of greatest efficiency and 
the cost distributed, equalizing the 
larger and more equitable units.” 
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From this he drew the conclusion 
that the unit for most library work 
must be the county library. 

George B. Phelps, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Iowa li- 
brary association, then outlined a sug- 
gested county library law to be pre- 
sented to the legislature at its next 
meeting. Discussion of the county 
library idea followed. 

A discussion of new children’s books 
by Grace Murphy of the Iowa library 
commission closed the program. 

On Wednesday evening, a dinner 
was served to 250, the speaker of 
the evening being W. W. Waymack, 
associate editor of the Register and 
Tribune, who talked on My Russian 
experiences. Plays by the Des 


Moines Community Drama association 
followed. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, State superintendent of 
public instruction, gave an enlighten- 
ing address, The public school and 
the public library, outlining their in- 


ter-relation and the need for correlation 
of their efforts. 

The County library committee was 
instructed to sell the book wagon and 
the Library commission was requested 
to continue the monthly buying list 
which had been sent out in connection 
with the Codperative buying plan. 

Officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Brown, State College 
library, Ames; first vice-president, Eva 
T. Canon, Council Bluffs; second vice- 
president, Mildred Pike, Sioux City; 
secretary, Grace C. Murphy, Iowa li- 
brary commission; registrar, Gypsie 
Patton, Newton. The treasurer holds 
over. 

Invitations were received for the 
1929 meeting from Council Bluffs, Des 
Moines and Waterloo. The decision 
was left to the Executive committee. 
The Resolutions committee voiced the 
thanks of the visitors to the Marshall- 
town library board and library staff for 
their hospitality. 

Jutia A. Rosinson 
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Kentucky—The Kentucky library as- 
sociation met at Western State Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, October 
11-12, Margie M. Helm presiding. 
There were 59 librarians registered and 
the sessions were attended by many 
from the Teachers college. The meet- 
ing opened on Thursday with a delightful 
book luncheon which was a discussion 
of new books. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. 
C., discussed Changing ideals in educa- 
tion. He laid emphasis on the value of 
libraries in education and the necessity 
for trained school librarians in the new 
curricula of schools. 

The members of the association at- 
tended chapel exercises Friday morn- 
ing. Mr Morgan delivered a brief ad- 
dress to the student body, the keynote 
of which was the great need of libra- 
rians who are filled with a love of 
books, folks and service. 

Fannie C. Rawson led a Public li- 
braries round-table where various per- 
sons present spoke on the things of in- 
terest in their communities. Alma J. 
L’Hommedieu gave an account of the 
library work under way in Kentucky 
county. Mrs H. G. Henderson told of 
the new library building in George- 
town. Lillie Jacobs described the 
efforts made in Lebanon to secure a 
tax-supported library and a new li- 
brary building. Cora M. Beatty told 
of the Louisville public library train- 
ing class. Cleo Murphy gave an in- 
spiring talk on her work as story-teller. 
Bernice W. Bell talked on the state- 
wide children’s book contest for Book 
Week conducted jointly by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and the children’s 
department of the Free public library of 
which she is the head. A story en- 
titled, The Magic tooth, written by 
Miss Bell, is composed of over 100 hid- 
den titles of children’s books. Eliza- 
beth S. Woodson of Louisville gave an 
interesting outline talk on methods of 
advertising the library particularly 
well adapted for small libraries. She 
stressed the fact that valuable adver- 
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tising can be done without cost to the 
library. 

The school library section, led by 
Margaret Bailey, discussed the prob- 
lem of library instruction, the use of 
student help in school and college li- 
braries, inter-library loans, periodicals 
in the schools. Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle 
discussed the Standards for school li- 
braries adopted by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
schools, (See Lrsraries, 33:111-112.) 

Gabrielle Robertson, Bowling Green, 
described her work as readers’ adviser 
in the history division of the Public li- 
brary, District of Columbia. Henry L. 
Cecil of the National association of 
book publishers, made an impressive 
appeal to librarians to help youth to 
good reading, in an address on Books 
and reading. 

On Friday morning at the closing 
session, Miss Bogle made an inspiring 
address on the Opportunity of the li- 
brarian today. She told of the growth 
of the library school movement in the 
United States and of the opportunity 
for training for librarians. She dwelt 
upon the opportunity for library work 
even in simple beginnings, stressed the 
demand for school librarians and dis- 
cussed the compensations to be found 
in school library work. 

Officers elected for two years are: 
First vice-president, Mrs May McClure 
Currey, Louisville ; secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret Bailey, Murray; directors, 
Mary Estelle Reid, Richmond, and 
Alma J. L’Hommedieu, Covington. 


Louisiana—The Louisiana library as- 
sociation held a short business session 
during the meeting of the Southwestern 
library association and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Essae M. Culver, Louisiana 
library commission, Baton Rouge; first 
vice-president, Lucy Foote, State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; second vice- 
president, Mrs Esther Finlay Harvey, 
librarian, Newcomb College, New Or- 
leans; secretary, Mrs Robert J. Usher, 
Tulane University, New Orleans; treas- 
urer, Virginia Fairfax, New Orleans. 
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Michigan—The thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Michigan library asso- 
ciation was held October 17-19, at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

William Webb, librarian of the Flint 
public library, President of the Asso- 
ciation, opened the first session. In 
a review of the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Annie A. Pollard, of 
the Grand Rapids public library, told 
how each year diplomats, students, au- 
thors, business men, professors, and 
others interested in international prob- 
lems gather at Williamstown to ex- 
change ideas and discuss questions of 
international import. 

Mr L. P. Waldo, president of Michi- 
gan State College, in his address on 
Tendencies in the modern European 
novel, said that we should have to 
change our idea of a novel if we would 
enjoy continental fiction. He said that 
the author had gotten away from the 
idea of amusement because the younger 
generation demands new things. The 
modern novelist begins without a pre- 
conceived idea and the important thing 
is character drawing. He tries to catch 
the character when he is unaware in- 
stead of at a crisis. This results in 
an entirely new technique and makes 
it a literature of inner urges. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr Frank 
Tompkins, of the College of the City of 
Detroit, presented Changing ideas in 
the drama. He brought out the differ- 
ent ideas that the different countries 
used in their drama. The modern 
drama contains very few examples of 
the ancient times. There is a fight for 
greater freedom in the relation of man 
to man, and now there are certain 
plays from one country that cannot be 
played in another. 

Mr Chester Kuhn, of the College of 
the City of Detroit, in an address on 
Changing technique in the drama, said 
that the influencing factors were 
changing standards in criticism; new 
and increasing realms of knowledge, 
especially in science, and change in 
status of the drama. There is a ten- 
dency of criticism to loosen up and this 
encourages playing with new ideas and 
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new methods of expression. This is 
an age of mass production and the age 
of industry, so the technique becomes 
forced. Modern psychology and mod- 
ern inventions have changed the tech- 
nique of the drama, and the moving 
picture has had its influence also. 

The Thursday morning meeting 
opened with a business session, fol- 
lowed by an interesting talk by Miss 
Viola Olson, of the Bessemer Town- 
ship library of Ramsay, about her work 
in the upper peninsula with a book 
truck. 

Thursday afternoon, the members of 
the association were taken for a ride 
around Lansing, and out to visit the 
Michigan State College library. 

On Thursday evening, a banquet in 
celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Michigan 
state library was given. Mrs Mary E. 
Frankhauser of the State library, pre- 
sided. A group of songs was delight- 
fully given. William Webb, president 


of the association, gave a short address 


of welcome. Mrs Fred W. Green, wife 
of Governor Green, spoke for him in 
his absence. Louis H. Fead, chief jus- 
tice of the Michigan supreme court, 
told of the indebtedness of Michigan 
law to the law department of the State 
library. Miss Linda A. Eastman, pres- 
ident of the American Library Associ- 
ation, brought the greetings of that 
organization. She emphasized the 
worth of libraries in effecting better in- 
ternational understanding. George B. 
Utley, librarian of the Newberry li- 
brary, Chicago, gave an address, Keep- 
ing up with the procession. The great 
strides already made in the library 
world were emphasized. Adult educa- 
tion there has always been, but real- 
ization of it as a prime necessity in na- 
tional life was never so strong as now. 
The last address of the evening was 
given by Henry E. Dunnack, librarian 
of the State library of Maine, and pres- 
ident of the National association of 
state librarians. Mr Dunnack made a 
plea for library extension to all the 
rural and other unserved portions of 
the United States. He urged all li- 
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brarians to help all school children gain 
at least a rudimentary training in the 
use of reference material. 

The Friday morning meetings con- 
sisted of five round-tables and group 
meetings. * 

The following officers were elected: 
President, William Webb, Flint pub- 
lic library; First vice-president, Eliza- 
beth Knapp, Detroit public library; 
second vice-president, Alice B. Clapp, 
Sault Ste. Marie public library; secre- 
tary, Georgia S. Davis, Grand Rapids 
public library; treasurer, Cora E. Lin- 
dow, State library, Lansing. 

Georcia S. Davis, 
Secretary 


Minnesota—A joint meeting of the 
Minnesota and North Dakota library 
associations opened on the evening of 
October 9 at Moorhead, with Mrs H. 
W. Bertelsen, the Minnesota president, 
in the chair. An address on The Ad- 
venture of knowledge, by A. E. Min- 
ard, emphasized the point that knowl- 
edge may and does bring power but 
not happiness unless spiritual percep- 
tion deepens. 

The meetings of the second day were 
held at Fargo, with Mrs Ethel Kuen- 
ning, vice president of the North Da- 
kota association, presiding. Lillian E. 
Cook of the North Dakota library com- 
mission presented Best of the recent 
books for children, discussing the 
books as they were taken up. Clara A. 
Richards of Fargo discussed Getting 
started on adult education work in the 
library. She stressed the need of in- 
dividual contact in order to insure any 
degree of success. She demonstrated 
with concrete cases from her own rec- 
ords that fine results can be achieved 
by those who come to the library, to 
discipline their own powers. Miss 
Richards prefers the use of the word 
“client” rather than “patron.” She dis- 
likes the words “adult education,” hop- 
ing that some day a happier term may 
be found. 

Augusta M. Starr, librarian of the 
Hosmer branch library of Minneapolis, 
entertained the audience with her ad- 
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dress, How to eliminate from present- 
day fiction. She brought out the fact 
that it is a matter of judgment and 
good taste on the part of the librarian. 
She called the librarian a skilled dieti- 
tian with a large family to feed, always 
remembering that too limited a diet 
may cause indigestion. The modern 
library was described as a cafeteria 
where all may help themselves. Closed 
shelves were described as a “butler’s 
pantry arrangement” for more discrim- 
inating readers. 

- In everyday lending problems, 
Maud Grogan of Cloquet, said that a 
convenient arrangement of the desk so 
that records are easily accessible is the 
first problem. Other questions—how 
many books should children be allowed 
at a time, are fines really a preventive, 
and publicity problems were discussed. 
A contract with the schools brings all 
the children to the library for lessons 
six times a year. Reaching the men in 
the mills is difficult because of vary- 
ing shifts. 

At a round-table on county libr 
service, conducted by Myra Buell, li- 
brarian of Ramsey county, Minn., the 
County library budget was discussed 
first by Gertrude Glennon of Stillwater. 
Miss Buell presented a chart showing 
the cost of equipping and operating 
a book-truck. Ellen B. Lawin of In- 
ternational Falls described service ren- 
dered thru the schools in the woods 
country where a truck is neither prac- 
tical nor possible. Ethel Berry of Hen- 
nepin county, speaking of her expe- 
rience in service by station and truck, 
emphasized again the importance of 
individual contacts. 

Clara F. Baldwin, supervisor of Pub- 
lic libraries in Minnesota, showed a 
chart giving statistics of county libra- 
ries in that state and described the va- 
rious plans of service. There are 11 
counties providing for library service in 
Minnesota. 

At the trustees section on Friday af- 
ternoon, W. L. Stockwell, president 
of the Fargo library board, in discuss- 
ing the responsibility of the public 


2 This paper will be given in full later. 


toward the library, asserted that too 
often the public failed to feel its re- 
sponsibility and it falls upon the per- 
sonnel of the library and upon its 
trustees to conduct campaigns to def- 
initely educate the public, that it may 
appreciate its library responsibility. 

The presence of Dr George H. Locke 
of Toronto added much to the interest 
of the meeting. His lecture on What 
can the public reasonably expect from 
the library, was most enjoyable. He 
stated that the library should be looked 
upon as a business, not as a philan- 
thropy, that rarely had he known an in- 
stitution to suffer for lack of funds if 
it was meeting the needs of the com- 
munity. The library furnishes oppor- 
tunity for everybody, regardless of 
wealth or social status, to develop what 
talent he has. It is not only a place 
for exchange of books but for the ex- 
change of ideas, where people may 
grow more interesting and be more in- 
terested in others. He convulsed his 
audience with laughter at intervals by 
referring to his own experiences in 
meeting trying situations and showed 
plainly that in order to create a happy 
relationship between the public and the 
library, a saving sense of humor is 
quite as essential as sympathetic un- 
derstanding. , 

Library training in the Northwest, 
by Frank K. Walter of the University 
of Minnesota, held that the growth of 
adult education and research studies 
makes the public library of far greater 
importance in the community than 
heretofore and a different type of serv- 
ice is to be expected. The University 
of Minnesota opened a new division in 
library instruction this fall to meet this 
need in the Red River valley. The at- 
tendance exceeded all expectation. 
The outline of the plan showed that 
the object of the course was to make 
it as practical and as thoro as possible. 

At the evening session, Dr Locke 
addressed the company on the Wan- 
derings of a librarian. It had to do 
with his recent travels in the British 
Isles. He described visits to various 
libraries and outlying schools, calling 
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attention to quaint customs and droll 
mannerisms along the way, and gave 
pleasant pictures of the intimate fam- 
ily life in England and Scotland, giv- 
ing his audience a glimpse of the very 
soul of Scotland in the beautiful pic- 
ture of the Scottish national memo- 
rial which he left with them. 

' A general session was held at the 
Moorhead Teachers College, in charge 
of Edith Grannis of St. Cloud Teachers 
College. A group of children of the 
fifth and sixth grades demonstrated the 
Story of the book, under direction of 
Miss Blanche Louden, beginning with 
a frieze made by the children showing 
the development of the alphabet, writ- 
ing and printing; an exhibit of ancient 
books, materials used in writing, the 
making of a book, and interesting bind- 
ings were shown and explained by the 
children with evident appreciation and 
understanding. 

An interesting and detailed account 
of the libraries of Oxford, England, by 
Miss Maude Hays of the Moorhead 
Teachers College, was followed by 
Harriet E. Wood of Minnesota in an 
address on School library problems. 
The points covered were: the arrange- 
ment of the books and equipment to 
provide library atmosphere; the pro- 
gramming of the library to provide li- 
brary experience for every child; the 
instruction to lead the pupils to help 
themselves; the training of the school 
librarian and the staff, leading to cer- 
tification. 

In the evening meeting, an address 
on Leisure time, by Dr J. L. Coulter, 
president of the North Dakota State 
College of Agriculture, suggested 
growing opportunities for college li- 
brarians to use their influence in turn- 
ing leisure time wasted into creative 
and constructive ends. He commended 
the influence of the Little Theater in 
the development of civic responsibil- 
ity among children. 

The joint meeting of the two associ- 
ations from first to last was accom- 
panied with a cordial spirit of friend- 
liness and good will. Receptions, teas, 
banquets, automobile rides, visits to 
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points of interest, special dinners and 
the amusing play, Exit Miss Lizzie 
Cox, furnished a variety of very pleas- 
ant and helpful occasions. Ideal 
weather, good fellowship and a spe- 
cially fine program made this alto- 
gether an unusually fine meeting. 
The officers of the Minnesota associ- 
ation for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Hurlbert, Hibbing; first 
vice-president, Augusta M. Starr, Min- 
neapolis; second vice-president, Perrie 
Jones, St. Paul; secretary-treasurer, 
Gertrude Glennon, Stillwater, and ex- 
officio member of the executive board, 
Mrs Harvey Bertelsen, Fergus Falls. 


New Jersey—The New Jersey library 
association held its fall meeting in Mont- 
clair, October 11 with Adeline T. David- 
son in the chair. 

Mrs Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting 
engineer, discussed general principles be- 
hind waste elimination with special 
reference to libraries. She said in part: 

The public does not realize that libra- 
rians are teachers. Because librarians 
are fundamentally workers, libraries 
should be properly equipped work 
places. Many libraries have not reached 
the standard they should as economic in- 
stitutions. 

She said that some librarians create an 
attitude of being too busy to be ap- 
proached. A librarian should school her- 
self to make a patron feel that he has 
handled himself in a proper way no mat- 
ter how foolish the question or how 
poorly worded the inquiry. She strongly 
advocated 24-hour service for libraries 
with adequate forces and also exchange 
library privileges. Libraries should have 
branches in railway stations. She hardly 
commended the gift to the library of an 
encyclopedia with a volume missing, or 
books and magazines sent to the library 
only because the housekeeper doesn’t 
know what else to do with them. 

Miss Davidson, as chairman of the 
Scholarship committee, presented a re- 
port on the practice which had been fol- 
lowed in providing opportunities to 
attend library training school to library 
workers under competitive examination. 
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Two annual scholarships have been given 
to workers for the past three years. The 
committee is following the plan now of 
making the scholarships permanent, to 
be offered in the memory of the late 
George M. La Monte, who for years 
had been a valuable member of the as- 
sociation. After the general presenta- 
tion of the-plan, Mrs La Monte pledged 
$300 which, with other money collected, 
makes a fund at this time of $1,262. 

An appeal was made to the member- 
ship for everyone to give something to- 
wards the fund so that it might show the 
interest of all. A fund of from $4,000 
to $5,000 is desirable, the interest of 
which is to be used for two library 
workers to attend library training school. 
Mrs Davidson’s proposition was unani- 
mously endorsed by the association. 

An address by Dr Frazer Metzger, 
Rutgers University, was of interest. He 
discussed leadership and stressed the 
point that leadership today must be pre- 
eminently intelligent. He said that if 25 
men who might be named should be 
taken out of the country, the country 
would be stranded for leadership. Take 
out 100 and it would be calamitous. 
There would hardly have been an Amer- 
ica without such leaders as Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin and Hamilton. 

The thing that the human heart is 
hungry for today is fine, clear-cut char- 
acter, that looks forward and sees a pur- 
pose for making life worth while. 

A paper prepared by John Cotton 
Dana, “Now that everybody has enough 
to read, what should librarians do?” was 
read by Margaret Jackson, Kingston, Pa. 
She prefaced her remarks by pointing 
out the high leadership which had been 
given to the library profession in the 
state and country by Mr Dana. The 
paper presented the following points: 

The reading habit has increased to a 
marvelous extent within the last few 
years. About 625 millions of periodicals 
are bought every year, which is fully 
three times the total of all the books of 
all kinds lent in a year by all the libraries 
in the country. This means that libraries 
supply only a very small fraction of what 
the people are reading. 
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The two most important factors pro- 
ducing the growth of the reading habit 
are the public schools and the printing 
press. These two and such products of 
the printing press—advertising, posters, 
pictures, etc-——and such stimulants of 
reading as are the radio, the movie and 
the thousand things, each year, which we 
are more keen to know about, use and 
enjoy, furnish reason for the growth in 
the reading habit. This will continue to 
increase the reading habit every day for 
years to come. Invention and discovery, 
which have promoted reading, may after 
a while make reading unnecessary. 

Mr Dana said that public libraries in 
today’s new world of science, invention, 
industry and print, will be wise if they 
divert some of their energy from litera- 
ture and helping adults who have not 
helped themselves and the improvement 
of children’s reading, to helping the in- 
dustrious and inquiring man. 

The social side of the meeting was 
stressed by a luncheon at the Montclair 
Athletic Club and special trips to various 
libraries in the vicinity. 


North Dakota—The North Dakota 
library association met in company 
with the Minnesota association at 
Fargo, October 9-11. The attendance 
was excellent tho several older mem- 
bers were notably absent. A resolu- 
tion expressing the kindly feeling of 
the North Dakota librarians in wishing 
all success and happiness to Mr Keator 
as he went to his new work in Penn- 
sylvania, was registered. 

The program was admirably ar- 
ranged so that each state could dis- 
cuss its particular local questions, at 
the same time giving opportunity to 
hear the special addresses which were 
enjoyed by both the associations.’ 

Officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mrs Ethel Kuenning; vice- 
president, Mrs Hazel Webster Byrnes; 
secretary-treasurer, Gertrude Voldal; 
directors, Harriet Pearson, Catherine 
McSherry, Harriet Anfinson; member 
of A. L. A. council, Lillian E. Cook. 
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Ohio—The Ohio library association 
held its annual meeting October 17-19. 
The visitors were welcomed by Carl 
Vitz, librarian of Toledo, and by Dr 
H. J. Doerman, president of Toledo 
University. The latter also gave a most 
interesting address on the position of the 
library in present-day education. 

In her presidential address, Miss Bes- 
sie Sargeant-Smith urged definite ac- 
tion on the part of the association 
relative to the situation at the Ohio State 
library. : 

A message from the president of A. 
L. A., Miss Linda Eastman, emphasized 
the responsibilities which members of 
the association have toward the whole 
profession and stated clearly that the 
A. L. A. looks to members for co- 
Speration and progressive action within 
its own organization. 

Dr Richard Burton gave a stimulat- 
ing address, In defense of poetry, which 
gave pleasure to the audience. 

At a general session, Lucia H. San- 
derson, readers’ adviser of the Cleve- 
land public library, discussed interest- 
ingly, Reading with a purpose and with- 
out a purpose. She stressed the place of 
the librarian in relation to the seeking 
reader who doesn’t know just what he 
wants. Her address aroused anew in 
the minds of her audience the great op- 
portunity and responsibility of the libra- 
rian. 

Dr A. Caswell Ellis, director of Cleve- 
land College, discussed the great edu- 
cational movement and the librarian’s 
opportunity in its work. 

Jessie Welles, assistant-librarian, Cleve- 
land public library, conducted a book 
meeting that was full of interest. She 
called attention to the publication, Cre- 
ative Reading. 

Mrs Paul Alexander of Toledo dis- 
cussed the new and interesting books of 
the Fall. 

Section meetings were held on Friday 
morning in the Children’s section. Re- 
cent books for boys and girls, the chil- 
dren’s librarian and the school, books 
for the seventh and eighth grades were 
discussed. 

Dr Frank D. Slutz of Dayton gave 
a helpful address on Everyman’s Uni- 
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versity, stressing the library in its rela- 
tion to the great field of education. 

Dr George A. Works, dean of the new 
Graduate library school, University of 
Chicago, pointed out the distinctive 
features of the new school and its rela- 
tion to other library schools. 

A resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee of 
three to study and report to the Execu- 
tive Board on the State Library situa- 
tion with recommendations as to the 
necessary steps to restore adequate li- 
brary service. 

The hospitality and courtesy of the 
Toledo hosts made the meeting, the 
largest in the history of the associa- 
tion, one of much pleasure and pro- 
fessional help. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

President, Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin Col- 
lege library; first vice-president, Jessie Welles, 
Toledo public library; second vice-president, 
Janet L. Hannaford, Dayton public library; 
third vice-president, Alice K. Bowen, Hard- 
ing high-school library, Warren; secretary, 


Gentiliska Winterrows; treasurer, Edgar W. 
King, Miami University, Oxford. 


Eucenta W. GLENN 
Secretary 


Pennsylvania—The annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library association 
was held at Uniontown, October 17-19. 
The opening session was a business 
meeting devoted to reports and ap- 
pointment of committees, after which 
the members divided into conferences 
on subjects in which they were par- 
ticularly interested. 

The trustees had a meeting with Dr 
George T. Ettinger of Allentown, in 
the chair. The same note ran thru 
most of the speeches of those who 
talked, that all are agreed that there is 
but one satisfactory way to support a 
library—by fixed millage of taxation. 
Miss Anna McDonald of the State li- 
brary pointed out that while Pennsyl- 
vania libraries have increased their 
service to the communities by from 20 
to 50 per cent, the equipment, number 
of workers in the libraries and funds 
for library maintenance have not been 
increased. She urged that this condi- 
tion be presented to the people who are 
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using the libraries. She expressed the 
feeling that the general public is anx- 
ious for good books and library help 
and that they will wish to compensate 
the service. Trustees fail in their part 
of the job when the public is left un- 
informed and unenthusiastic about the 
support of the library. 

Rev W. N. Schwarze of Bethlehem 
gave an account of a successful cam- 
paign for the public’s support. Dr 
Schwarze is president of the Moravian 
college and closed by speaking inter- 
estingly on the manuscripts in the 
archives of the Moravian church. 
These manuscripts contain the history 
of the church and the work of its mis- 
sionaries. They are virtually priceless 
and are constantly being consulted by 
students from many parts of the world. 
W. C. Pentz presented a paper point- 
ing out the trustees’ duties and op- 
portunities, which made clear that one 
who attended board meetings and 
signed pay-rolls and took no other in- 
terest in the duties and responsibilities 
of a trustee was a round peg in a 
square hole with much of the hole un- 
occupied. There was sufficient fuel 
set free at the meeting to make a very 
decided improvement in the discharge 
of the duties of the trustees over the 
state for which the library’s friends 
will be looking with interest. 

Margaret Jackson, librarian of the 
Hoyt library of Kingston, conducted a 
conference for the librarians of small 
libraries. Miss Caroline Lauman of 
the Public library of Sewickley de- 
scribed various ways of bringing the 
work before the public. She described 
a small branch library conducted suc- 
cessfully for hospital patients. Jessie 
Wilson of Northumberland discussed 
methods and values of registration. 

College libraries held a conference in 
charge of J. Howard Dice of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The things dis- 
cussed were: Charging systems for 
college and university libraries, by Mrs 
Blanche K. Wappat, the Carnegie In- 
stitute; Codperation in buying and 
lending books, by L. D. Arnet, West 


Virginia university; College library 
and the alumni, by Kenneth M. Gould. 

Elva S. Smith, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, conducted a meeting for 
children’s librarians. The general 
topic was Creative reading, discussion 
of which was opened by Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt, Clarion State Teachers College. 
The value and danger of individual 
methods was presented by Katherine 
H. Rock of the Public library, Green- 
ville. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji? gave an ad- 
dress which was greatly enjoyed. 
Many local citizens were present. His 
subject was The India of Kipling and 
Ghandi. He paid tribute to Kipling’s 
genius, saying that he looked forward 
to the day when the people of India 
will honor Kipling’s name as one of 
the pioneers who have made India and 
its wonders known to the world. ‘He 
described his experiences as a child in 
India and contrasted the life of the 
people of his native land with the west- 
ern world. 

His new book, Ghond, the hunter, 
just off the press, was autographed by 
him and sold for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund maintained by the li- 
brary association and students who 
prove their worth, which is recognized 
by scholarship in the training school 
for librarians. A number of other au- 
tographed volumes were auctioned off. 
A Child’s garden of verses, by Steven- 
son, autographed by the illustrator, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, brought $16.50. 
Treasure Island, autographed by the 
illustrator, N. C. Wyett, brought $7. 

A library on wheels, which was a 
truck equipped with shelves for books, 
attracted much attention while it was 
parked opposite the meeting place dur- 
ing the week. The truck contained 
service windows, movable desks and 
other conveniences and contained 450 
books. Two other counties were re- 
ported as having similar trucks and the 
association suggested the adoption of 
a library on wheels in other counties 
not having many libraries. The dis- 
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play of library furniture and equip- 
ment, books and conveniences made an 
interesting exhibit. 

An event of the week was the. dedi- 
cation of Uniontown’s new free public 
library building which was open for 
inspection. In an address by Governor 
Fisher, the following striking state- 
ments were made: 

I want you to realize that you have assumed 
a real burden. The emotionalism and interest 
of the moment will not maintain and develop 
your library. You must open up your purses. 
You cannot rely solely on taxation altho the 
act of the legislature providing such income 
is one of the most beneficent measures upon 
our statute books. But the real value of your 
support ts that which pours from the willing 
heart. Give to your library that support. Give 
money and books and willing effort. You will 
see returns in the boys and girls who will 
make use of it. 

Rhode Island—At the meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association held 
October 26, the question of school li- 
braries received special attention. The 
morning session was taken up with dis- 
cussion of matters that were of special 
interest and concern to Rhode Island. 
But anyone would find interesting re- 
miniscences of library matters in 
Rhode Island from 1903-28 when pre- 
sented by the Nestor of librarians, Wil- 
liam E. Foster, librarian of Providence. 
Books from the first presses, by Miss 
Margaret B. Stillwell, Annmary Brown 
Memorial library in Providence, would 
delight those who have the love and 
taste for the antique in books. 

The afternoon session was more 
practical and its program had to do 
with the school library in various 
phases. The high points in the discus- 
sions are given in the paper used in De- 
partment of school libraries, (page 552). 


West Virginia—The annual meeting 
of the West Virginia library associa- 
tion was held at Bluefield, October 19- 
20. 


Dr H. H. B. Meyer, director of the 
Legislative Reference service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, spoke on West Vir- 
ginia in relation to present library 
movement, stressing the importance of 
having trained librarians instead of 
teachers for school library positions. 
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He showed by examples the futility of 
an education unless accompanied by 
intelligence. Colleges are turning out 
too many graduates who are unfitted 
for the positions they fill because they 
do not have sufficient intelligence, 
while intelligent and capable persons 
are denied positions because they have 
not completed the formal requirements 
for a college degree. 

Etta Roberts of Wheeling told of her 
recent visit to some European libra- 
ries, and Vivian Reynolds of Fairmont 
discussed Library instruction in high 
schools and normal schools. 

The Bluefield public library board 
served a delightful luncheon. Later 
the members of the association were 
taken for a drive to Athens and vis- 
ited Concord College. A dinner meet- 
ing was held in the evening. 

Scollay Page, chairman of the Legis- 
lative committee, urged librarians of 
the state to work for a change in the 
law so that cities may levy a higher 
tax for libraries than the present 1% 
cent rate. Ways and means of secur- 
ing a state library commission were 
discussed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Ada Florence Fitch, Fair- 
mont public library; vice-president, 
Lewis Harvey, Huntington public li- 
brary; secretary, Vivian Reynolds, 
Fairmont State Normal School library ; 
treasurer, Ora Peters, Concord State 
Normal School library. 

Vivian Reyno tps, Secretary 


Wisconsin—The annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin library association was 
held at Milwaukee, October 10-12, 
Archie Tegtmeyer, president of the 
Board of trustees of the Milwaukee 
public library, welcomed the associa- 
tion, recalling the organization of the 
Wisconsin library association at Mad- 
ison, February 11, 1891. 

Ellen B. MacDonald of the Wiscon- 
sin Reading Circle board spoke on 
— reading courses for everyday 
ife. 

Lee White, librarian of the Detroit 
News was one of the speakers from 
outside the state. His talk on Library 
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publicity was helpful and most inter- 
esting. 

“The Great unreached and why” 
was the title of an address by Lutie 
E. Stearns, which was full of sugges- 
tions for the modern library. Miss 
Stearns is a life member of the 
W. L. A. 

Mrs May Lamberton Becker, editor 
of Reader’s Guide of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, gave an address on 
Our future in the light of the past and 
our life in our novels. Mrs Becker’s 
address was one of the treats of the 
convention. 

Group breakfasts were arranged to 
discuss various problems, followed by 
round-tables for adult education, large 
libraries, small libraries, hospital li- 
braries, and school libraries. 

Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin library 
commission, reviewed the Outstanding 
books for Wisconsin libraries, 1927-28. 
Flora E. Hottes, children’s librarian, 
Kenosha public library, reviewed Out- 
standing children’s books of the year, 
S. J. Carter, reference librarian, Mil- 
waukee public library, discussed Some 
reference books for small libraries, and 
Margaret Reynolds, librarian, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
gave reviews of Better business books 
of 1928. 

More than 200 members of the W. L. 
A. were guests at a banquet given by 
the staff of the Milwaukee public li- 
brary—one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the convention. Four libra- 
rians discussed the books they had en- 
joyed most during the year. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr George H. Locke, 
chief librarian, Public library, Toronto, 
Canada. 

At the morning session, October 12, 
Susan G. Akers talked on the Unit 
system of cataloging as taught by the 
Wisconsin library school. 

An invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting at Wausau, 1929, was ac- 
cepted. The treasurer reported a mem- 
bership of 435. The report of the 
Certification committee of the W. L. 
A. was adopted. 


Lutie E. Stearns offered the resolution 
which was adopted “that a note of greet- 
ing and recognition be sent to Mrs 
Theresa West Elmendorf, who was a 
founder and is a past president of the 
W. L. A.” 

The question of a retirement fund 
for librarians was discussed, and a 
committee appointed to consider a re- 
tirement plan. 

The executive committee was au- 
thorized to appropriate a certain sum 
of money as a scholarship loan fund 
for a student wishing to take the sum- 
mer school library course at Madison. 

The officers elected are: President, 
Walter M. Smith, University of Wis- 
consin; vice-president, Mary Corson, 
Public library, Waukesha; secretary, 
Gertrude Beals, Public library, Madi- 
son; treasurer, Alice Millerd, Public 
library, Marshfield. 

Fiorence C. Hays 
Secretary 


The St Louis chapter of the A. L. A. 
held its first meeting for the season on 
October 24 in the library of the St Louis 
medical society. Two addresses were 
given: History of the medical society 
and its library, by Dr Amand Ravold; 
Extra-medical activities of some physi- 
cians, notably in the field of literature, by 
Robert E. Schlueter. Lily C. Hanvey, 
librarian of the St Louis Medical 
Society, served as host for the occasion. 


Miss Bertha Bassam, in addressing 
the Ontario group of catalogers in Oc- 
tober, called attention to the need for 
such groups both in Canada and the 
United States, as there was still a great 
lack of appreciation of the real value 
of a good catalog. She told of the work 
done by the New York regional group 
and outlined some of its very interest- 
ing programs. Among other things, 
she mentioned the wonderful codpeta- 
tive work being done in connection 
with the cataloging of the Bibliotheque 
nationale, which will speed up the work 
on one of the most authoritative and 
accurate catalogs extant. 


The Special Libraries association of 
Boston held its regular monthly meet- 
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ing October 29, in Langdell hall, Har- 
vard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Joseph Henry Beale, professor of 
law, spoke of the early beginnings of 
the law library and how it had made 
its first acquisitions. At one time 
$20,000 was borrowed from the alumni 
to acquire a valuable English collec- 
tion. Professor Eldon R. James, li- 
brarian of the Harvard Law school, 
dealt with the present importance of 
the library, which has the most com- 
plete collection of juristic literature in 
the world, and is constantly being en- 
larged. After the meeting the libra- 
rians were: shown the rarest of the 
library’s treasures, some of these being 
manuscripts nearly 600 years old. 





Dedication of the Jones Library 

The opening of the Jones library at 
Amherst, Mass., was the occasion of a 
joint meeting of the Western Massa- 

chusetts library club and Massachu- 
setts library club, November 2-3. A 
representative group of Massachusetts 
librarians and those interested in li- 
brary service were present, numbering 
over 300. There were 75 librarians 
from Boston and vicinity. 

The new building is an attractive 
and dignified brick structure standing 
-on a corner overlooking the village 
green. 

On the afternoon program, Dr John 
M. Tyler of the Board of trustees of 
the Jones library, gave the official wel- 
come, expressing a great love for the 
Connecticut valley. With humor, wis- 
dom and enthusiasm, Dr Tyler told of 
the growth of ideas and institutions in 
the valley. First come the churches, 
the center of all village interest, then 
the academies and colleges trying to 
answer that homely expression “I want 
to know,” while lastly there has devel- 
oped into prominence the public li- 
brary with a great field of social serv- 
ice and a splendid educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Dr Frederick Tuckerman gave a his- 
torical survey of the old libraries of 
Amherst, tracing the evolution which 
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ends in the beautiful library building 
and its work. 

Mr R. R. Bowker congratulated Am- 
herst upon its library history and 
spoke in glowing terms of William I. 
Fletcher as he said “there never was a 
man of such genius and mania for hard 
work,” 

Charles R. Green, librarian of the 
Jones library, called attention to the 
three young men going west, making 
their fortunes and then presenting to 
their home towns, splendid libraries: 
Marshall Field, Chicago, from Conway, 
Mass. ; Samuel N. Jones, Chicago, from 
Amherst, Mass., and James Blackstone, 
Chicago, from Bradford, Conn. Mr 
Green described the growth of the 
Jones library idea from its start in 
rooms until its present location in the 
splendid new building. The commun- 
ity’s increased activities have been an 
important part of the library’s pro- 
gram—not just building up a large 
stock of books. 

Truman R. Temple, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Hartford, Conn., in the clos- 
ing address of the afternoon, paid a 
fine tribute to the library service of 
William I. Fletcher, Caroline M. Hew- 
ins and William E. Foster. Mr Tem- 
ple gave an inspiring address, arousing 
enthusiasm and pride on the part of the 
hearers in their chosen profession. He 
gave several striking illustrations of 
the important results in instances 
where chance reading led to scholar- 
ship: Mark Twain picking up a printed 
leaf from the road and becoming an 
author; William Lyon Phelps inquir- 
ing for Oliver Optic from Frank Gay 
at Hartford and going away with a 
copy of Julius Caesar, which stirred 
his literary longings and ambition; a 
troublesome boy who found his bent 
from a book of electrical experiments 
and became governor of Connecticut. 
The afternoon session was an inspiring 
one, making for better librarianship. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr 
Leslie G. Burgevin, Mount Holyoke 
College, whose subject was, Some ten- 
dencies of the modern novel. Three 
tendencies described with their causes, 
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advantages and limitations were: real- 
ism, the new psychology, the debunk- 
ing school. This simple, natural and 
scholarly discussion was thoroly en- 
joyed. 

“A Book Committee meeting” held 
as a social hour was much enjoyed. 
Points from the lecture of Dr Burgevin 
suddenly appeared from strange angles 
to the delight of. the audience and the 
evident amusement of the lecturer. 
Some new books were passed on by 
the board, who judged on the basis of 
titles and occasionally quarreled among 
themselves. 

The Saturday morning session, after 
a brief business meeting, was occupied 
with talk on New and _ prospective 
books of the fall season, by Vernor M. 
Schenck, H. R. Huntting Co. Frank 
P. Morse, State director of secondary 
education, discussed the importance of 
books to the schools and gave practical 
suggestions as to how the public li- 
brary could serve the community more 
effectively. 





Southwestern Meeting 


The fourth biennial meeting of the 
Southwestern library association was 
most cordially received at Baton ri a 
October 31. Welcome was extended by 
Governor H. P. Long and Dr T. H. 
Harris of the Education department and 
by J. O. Modisette, chairman of the 
Louisiana library commission. The pres- 
ident of the association, Mrs J. R. Dale, 
of Oklahoma responded cordially, a note 
that prevailed thruout the meeting. 

Several members of the American 
Library Association were present. Miss 
Linda Eastman, president of the A. L. 
A., spoke effectively on What the A. L. 
A. expects of the Southwestern library 
association. She urged a development of 
additional libraries for the Southwest 
and more reading among the people of 
the section. 

Dorothy Amann gave a stirring ad- 
dress on How the A. L. A. can help 
the Southwestern library association. 
(See page 530) She recommended for 
consideration the holding of the A. L. A. 
conferences occasionally in a location 


convenient for members of the South- 
western territory and the A. L. A. hold- 
ing conferences only biennially or trien- 
nially, and in the interim strengthening 
sectional conferences. 

The Southwestern dinner, always a 
feature, in no wise fell below in setting, 
interest or transactions. Louisiana “me 4 
ucts decorated the room, sugar cane, 
banana trees, palmetto and Spanish 
moss. After the dinner the guests were 
delightfully entertained by Mrs Coats 
with brief comments on the early his- 
tory of Louisiana, followed by “Cajan” 
stories and dialect songs. 

Dr E. L: Stephens, past president of 
the Louisiana library association, pre- 
sented Mrs J. R. Dale, who introduced 
the guests of the evening with clever 
limericks, and each in turn spoke on 
My hobby. It was a delight to hear 
the various tales of hobbies. 

Judson L. Jennings, Seattle public 
library, spoke on Adult education, in 
place of M. S. Dudgeon, who was unable 
to be present. After telling how the 
public library could help adult educa- 
tion, he declared: 

Adult education is based on the idea 
that education is a life-long process; 
and army tests and other statistics show 
an appalling need for it. The part of 
the library in adult education is easily 
understood when it is remembered that 
the book is the fundamental tool in all 
education. 

The next speaker, Elizabeth West of 
Texas Technological College discussed 
the challenge of the news stand. She 
told of her investigation of a number of 
typical news stands in Texas and read 
the titles of periodicals found there. 
The people who patronize the news 
stand are those with whom the library 
has no contact whatever, and there is the 
challenge. Two elements which can be 
used are the spread of more libraries 
whereby books may become available 
for all persons and the spread of book 
stores. 

“Something for nothing” was dis- 
cussed by Louise B. Krause, A. L. A. 
executive board, and librarian of H. 
M. Byllesley & Co., Chicago. She told 














librarians of the smaller public libra- 
ries how they could secure many 
valuable publications from the United 
States government on agriculture, oil, 
natural gas and other natural resources. 
She declared that every public library 
should root itself into the economic life 
of the community from which it derives 
its financial sustenance and that only 
when communities are free from poverty 
by the improvement of economic condi- 
tions can we expect them to seek the 
fuller life for which the public library 
stands. She urged the A. L. A. to con- 
sider the construction of a comprehen- 
sive program by means of which all 
public libraries could definitely share in 
the economic development of their com- 
munities. Miss Krause formerly lived 
in New Orleans and was connected with 
the library of Tulane University. 

Short book reviews were given by 
Gretta Smith of Baton Rouge, Lucy 
Fuller of Beaumont, Mrs Lois W. Hen- 
derson of Shreveport and Vera Snook 
of Little Rock. 

On Thursday evening, Clarence B. 
Lester, Wisconsin, chairman of the A. 
L. A. library extension committee, dis- 
cussed the part of the State in library 
extension and called attention to the fact 
that the first public libraries were 
founded in cities, later in municipalities, 
but for a long time the rural sections 
were neglected. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the State should push the de- 
velopment of library service in rural 
communities. 

Miss Alice B. Tyler’s talk on Libra- 
rianship both a science and a service af- 
firmed the truth of her title, saying that 
all were agreed as to the matter of serv- 
ice but not all on librarianship as a 
science. She quoted Dr E. C. Richard- 
son as defining the qualities of science 
as research, teaching and application. 
The librarian’s work implies each of 
these. It will therefore be safe to con- 
clude that librarianship is a science. 

Mr James M. McMillen of the Uni- 

“versity of Louisiana gave an interesting 
»account in his “Glimpses of some Euro- 
pean libraries” which he visited the past 
summer. 
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The meetings on Friday were held on 
the beautiful new campus of the State 
university. A number of brief addresses 
on School libraries and their importance 
and the need for more library training 
facilities in the Southwest were pres- 
ented earnestly by various persons in- 
terested in educational problems. 

The status of the library in South- 
western high schools, by Frances O’Con- 
nell of Little Rock, discussed her find- 
ings in a survey of school libraries in 
the Southwestern states. She found 
many discouraging conditions and made 
a spirited plea for united sympathetic 
effort in solving the problems. 

The limits of the public library and 
of the schools in providing school library 
service was discussed by Miss Tommie 
Dora Barker, Carnegie library school, 
Atlanta. Miss Barker said that the work 
of the two institutions is complementary 
and that there should be mutual re- 
cognition of their respective functions 
and the fullest codperation in integrating 
the activities of the two for the attain- 
ment of the ends. 

There are three forms of organiza- 
tions of this library service: When 
given by the school entirely independent 
of the public library; school library serv- 
ice given entirely by the public li- 
brary and school library service main- 
tained on a basis of codperation between 
school and library. Miss Barker thinks 
that the second or the third method is 
preferable to the first and that the third 
is preferable to the second. Book service 
to everybody, including schools, is the 
legitimate field of the public library and 
a. cooperative plan with the school de- 
partment widens interest in library serv- 
ice. It connects the child early with the 
library to which he will go naturally at 
the end of his school period. 

The need of more library training 
facilities in the Southwest was dis- 
cussed by Robert J. Usher, librarian, 
Howard library, New Orleans. The gen- 
eral discussion of the topic was quite 
interesting and a consensus of opinion 
was shown by the leading librarians 
present of the need indicated. 
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During the afternoon, two round- 


tables on County libraries and Adult : 


education were held. 

At an evening meeting held at the 
Women’s club, delightful talks were 
given by Roark Bradford, the author, 
and Frans Blum, the archeologist of the 
Mid-American research department of 
Tulane University. As director of the 
Gray memorial expedition, Mr Blum 
had just returned from eight months 
spent in the wilds of Central America 
where much relating to the Maya civil- 
ization was discovered. 

The A. L. A. library extension com- 
mittee held an open meeting Saturday 
morning. All of the members of the 
library extension committee were present 
for the entire Southwestern conference. 

The reputation of the hospitality of 
the South was sustained by the dinners, 
drives about the city, luncheons and re- 
ceptions that were given. General ex- 
pression of appreciation was given to 
Miss Essae M. Culver, secretary of the 
Louisiana library commission, who was 
active chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

Excellent space was provided by the 
hotel management for the commercial 
and professional exhibits. These ranged 
from an official A. L. A. exhibit thru 
books, library supplies and standard li- 
brary equipment. 

The presence of a number of A. L. A. 
officers at the meeting was most enjoy- 
able: Miss Linda Eastman, Carl H. 
Milam, Louise B. Krause, Judson T. 
Jennings and Alice S. Tyler. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
James A. McMillen, Baton Rouge; se- 
cretary, Lucia F. Powell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; treasurer, Christine Sanders, 
Little Rock; vice-presidents, Arizona, 
Mrs Effie J. Carmichael, Phoenix; Ar- 
kansas, Julia Vaulx, Fayetteville; Loui- 
siana, Mrs Lois White Henderson, 
Shreveport ; Mexico, Senorita Manrique 
de Lara, City of Mexico; New Mexico, 
Mrs T. E. Whitney, Roswell; Oklahoma, 
Mrs J. A. Thompson, Chickasha; Texas, 
Harriet Dickson, Houston. 

VirciniA FarrFax, Secretary. 


Interesting Things in Print 


Radio release no. 158 sent out by the 
U. S. Civil Service commission tells 
“How the hospital library helps the sick 
veteran.” It is based on the work of the 
library service in the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau hospitals. It is 15 minutes in 
length. 


The Public library, District of Colum- 
bia, issued a list of the contemporary 
American painters whose work was in- 
cluded in the eleventh exhibition of con- 
temporary American oil paintings, now 
on exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington. The exhibit will remain 
open until December 9. 


An interesting report comes by way of 
the Christian Science Monitor of the or- 
ganization of a Federal library associa- 
tion in Melbourne for all parts of Aus- 
tralia. The need of such an organization 
is shadowed in the statement accompany- 
ing the item that the association will 
have a membership of 300,000. 


Another volume has been added to the 
series prepared by Maud Van Buren 
and Katharine I. Bemis of Owatonna, 
Minn., Famous stories by famous au- 
thors for the season and the day, which 
includes Thanksgiving day in modern 
story, Christmas in modern story, 
Christmas in storyland, Mother in 
modern story. 


The Literary Guild of America an- 
nounced as its choice for November, 
Meet General Grant, by W. E. Wood- 
ward, a biography of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant that will be published for the 
trade by Horace Liveright, Inc. 

An anthology of world poetry, com- 


“piled by Mark Van Doren is the De- 


cember choice. It is said to be the 
most extensive collection of its kind. 


Professor Monroe N. Work, head of 
the Department of Records, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, has provided an ac- 
curate and comprehensive bibliography 
of literature relating to negroes. There 
are 698 pages averaging 25 entries to 
the page. Dr Anson Phelps Stokes 
says that “the author has not tried to 
include all known printed works on the 
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subject named but has eliminated more 
titles than he has included.” The au- 
thor has been busy with the project 
since 1912. 


There has been issued from the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., a vol- 
ume prepared by Milton Conover, an 
authority in political science, “A Work- 
ing manual of original sources in Ameri- 
can government,” with a subtitle of A 
Case system for the study of politics. 
The contents page is most interesting in 
what it presents and anyone interested at 
all in public questions relating to the 
Constitution in all its bearings, the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments with their related subjects, will 
find a mine of information in this vol- 
ume. 


In the wide-spread interest in the 
American Indians, awakened by the 
various conventions, meetings and 
celebrations among the Indians for the 
last few months, attention might be 
directed towards “American Indians 
and their music,” by Frances Dens- 
more, as a source of material that will 
answer the inquiries that are aroused 
by various phases of the occasion. Miss 
Densmore is a collaborator of the Bu- 
reau of American ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institute. She is also the 
author of seven books on Indian mu- 
sic and a member of several scientific 
societies. She is probably one of the 
best informed persons on music of the 
American Indians in the country. 
Selective cataloging, by T. Franklin Currier 

and others, together with other unpublished 

and published papers and extracts. Ed. by 

H. B. Van Hoesen. New York, H. W. Wil- 

son Co., 1928. 131 p. 

_ In this small volume there has been 
brought together a discussion of some of 
the efforts of catalogers to limit the con- 
stantly expanding catalog, together with 
other material which relates to the sub- 
ject. 

The summary, by Marian Shaw, based 
on this material and on points suggested 
by answers to questions in the American 
Library Association Survey, will be of 
special interest to librarians who are 


constantly questioning the value of the 
detail given to the cataloging in their re- 
spective libraries. 





Books As Christmas Gifts’ 

Mary K. Reely, head of book selection, 

Wisconsin library commission 

The practical Christmas gift is one 
that meets a personal need in the life 
of the one who receives it. There are 
many books designed to meet this re- 
quirement. 

The ideal Christmas gift expresses 
some subtle tie of relationship between 
the one who gives and the one who 
receives—some sentiment or expe- 
rience shared in common. Books are 
ideally suited to the expression of such 
relationships. 

The ideal Christmas gift gives pleas- 
ure at the moment; the moment when 
the seals are broken and the package 
opened. But it also has_ intrinsic 
worth that makes its possession a con- 
tinuing joy. To meet the first require- 
ment, there used to be something 
called a “gift book,” designed to ap- 
peal to the eye and to sell at holiday 
time. Gift books have practically 
disappeared. On the other hand, there 
never was a time when worth while 
books, books of permanent value, were 
so attractively made. The book of to- 
day meets both demands—beauty of 
form and soundness of content. 

Christmas gifts should be designed 
to express various degrees of relation- 
ship, as one gift-shop advertiser puts 
it, everything “from the tiny remem- 
brance for a distant friend to the im- 
portant token for the best beloved.” 
Books are adapted to the expression of 
these various gradations. 

A Christmas gift like a wedding 
gift should not be a duplicate. The fact 
that Mary has a book isn’t a deterrent, 
but Mary shouldn’t have this particu- 
lar book. The result is a tendency to 
give only late books, in the hope of 
being first in the field. But, unfor- 
tunately, others may have the same 
idea and the undesired duplication may 


1From an address before Chicago library club, 
November 8. 
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result. A wiser policy is to know the 
friend’s tastes and know the friend’s 
library and then to try to find the 
unusual book that just fits the sit- 
uation. 

And, finally, the ideal Christmas gift 
is not too expensive. It is not in good 
taste to make Christmas the occasion 
for a display of affluence. And while 
the present trend in book prices is un- 
fortunately upward, and while it may 
still be expedient to decide on a pocket 
handkerchief for that tiny token for a 
distant friend, it is still possible to 
strike a happy middle ground in 
Christmas giving by choosing a book. 


Suggestions for Christmas 


List compiled by Mary K. Reely, Head 
of Book Selection, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Politics and public affairs 


Kent. The Democratic party. $5. 
Myers. The Republican party. $5. 
Kent. Political Behavior. 0. 
Stoddard. As I knew them. 4 
White. Masks ina dental y 
Minnigerode. ig ential Bin $3.50. 
Seitz. Also rans. $3.5 
Werner. Pocees” Heil $5. 
Hapgood & Moskovitz. Up from city 
streets. $2.50 (75c). 
Irwin. Herbert Hoover. $3 (75c). 
Siegfried. America comes of age. $3. 
Foster and Catchings. Road to plenty. $2. 
Mazur. American prosperity. $2.40. 
Tugwell. Industry’s coming of a $2. 
Shaw. Intelligent woman’s guide to socialism 
and capitalism. 
Calkins. Business the civilizer. $3. 
Page, Kirby, ed. Recent gains in American 
civilization. 8 
Ross. World drift. $2. 
Popular Science 
De Kruif. Hunger fighters. $3. 
Beebe. Beneath tropic Seas. $3.50. 
okay °F Heart of Burrough’s journals. $3. 
Gates. Modern cat, her mind and manners. $2. 
Hornaday. Wild animal interviews. $2.50 
Aviation 
ae. Skyward. $3.50. 
Chamberlin. Record flights. $2.50. 
Earhart. 20 hours; 40 minutes. $2.50. 
Jacobs. Knights of the wing. 
Thomas. European skyways. {2. 
Vale, 4 Spirit of St. Louis (Lindbergh 
poems) 
Crump. Bo oy’s | book of airmen. $2. 
Hamburg. Beginning to fly. $2.50. 


Architecture 
Edgell. American architecture of today. $6. 
=e Story of architecture in America. 


ss For Figo hair, $250. 

Dyer and Fraser. e rocking chair. 

Rawson. Candle days. $3.50. 

Newton. This book collecting game. $5. 
Sports 

Farnol. Famous prize fights. $3. 

Lacoste on tennis. 0. 

Tunis. $port$, paste and heroics. $2.50. 


Benet. John Brown’s Siok $2.50. 
Millay. Buck in the snow. $2. 
Sandburg. ga’ morning America. $3. 
Leonard. Son of earth. $3. 

Hill. Stone dust. $2. 

Tabb. Poetry of Father Tabb. $3. 
Untermeyer. Burning bush. 

Widdemer. Complete poems. 50. 

King. Listen to the mocking bird. $1.50. 
Parker. Sunset gun. 

Kine. ed. Mirror of youth (an anthology). 


Plays 
Barrie. Peter Pan. $1.25. 

Wilder. Angel that troubled the waters. $2.50. 
Kaufman and Ferber. The royal family. $2. 
Essays 

Burt. The other side. $2. 
Gale. Portage, Wisconsin. $2.50. 
Greene. Lambs in March. $2.50. 
Henchman. Pedestrian papers. $2. 
Warner. The unintentional charm of men. $2. 
Shepard & Hillyer. Essays of today. $2.25. 
Canby. Harper essays. iggy 
America 

Mackaye. Gobbler of god. $2. 
— Kentucky mountain fantasies. $2.50. 
Turney. Paul Bunyan comes west. $1.25. 

Travel—American Scenes 
Russell. A-rafting on the Mississip’. $3.50. 
Sharp. The better country. $3. 
Collins. Warpath and cattle trail. $3.50. 
Saxon. Fabulous New Orleans. $5. 

Travel in other lands 
Adam. A book about Paris. $5. 
Andrews. The innocents of Paris. $2.50. 
Brooks. Roads to the North. ; 
Johnson. Safari. $5. 
Macdonald. My African garden. $2. 
Price. Winged sandals. $3.50. 
Richards. Coast of pleasure. $4. 
Sherman & Mantz. The road to Cathay. $3.50. 
Williams. The Russian land. $1. 
Biography 

Door. Susan B. Anthony. $4. 
French. Memoirs of a sculptor’s wife. $5. 
Ludwig. Goethe. 
— Son of man. 
McFee. Life of Sir Martin Frobisher. $4. 
Maurois. Disraeli. $3. 
Sykes. Mary Anne Disraeli. $2.50. 
Guedalla. Bonnet and shawl. $3.50. 


Van Loon. Pieter Stuyvesant and his times. 


A few novels 


Mystery 
Asquith, C., ed. The black cap. $2. 
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Romance and adventure 
Boyd. Shadow of the long knives. $2. 
Favel & Lassez. The mysterious cavalier; 
Martyr to the queen, 2v. 
Pleasant stories 
Brown. The father. $2. 
Byrne. Destiny Bay. $2.50. 
Chapman. The happy mountain. 
Hergesheimer. Quiet cities. 
Lenanton. The holiday. 
McCallum. Tents of wickedness. $2.50. 
Singmaster. What everybody wanted. $2. 
Lagerl6f. Charlotte Lowenskold. $2.50. 
Molnar. The Paul Street boys. $2 
Van Buren & Bemis, comps. 
modern story. X 
Editions and inexpensive reprints 
or ge Ramona. $2.50. 
oyd. Drums; il. by Wyeth. $2.25. 
Wallace. Ben Hur (abridged). $2. 
Harper’s new ed. of Hardy. _ 
Grove ed. of Galsworthy. $1.25. 
Appleton’s dollar library. 
Macmillan’s Modern Readers series. 


_— 


Christmas in 


80c. 


Scribner’s Modern Students library. $1. 
Harper’s Modern Classics. 

The Modern Library. 90c. 

Borzoi Pocket Books (Knopf). $1.25. 





An Irving Gift to New York Library 

New York public library has received 
from George S. Hellman, biographer of 
Washington Irving, a valuable gift of 
Irvingiana, consisting of original manu- 
scripts and autograph letters by Irving, 
letters from his famous friends, rare 
drawings and prints relating to Irving, 
first editions of his works and other rare 
data, totaling about 100 items. The let- 
ters by Irving deal with the trial of 
Aaron Burr, the defeat of Napoleon and 
the first opera given in New York City. 
Among the writers of letters are George 
Bancroft, William H. Prescott and 
David Wilkie. 

The Public library is delighted with 
the gift for reasons of association as 
well as the collection’s historical and 
literary importance, for Irving was the 
first president of the Astor library, now 
incorporated in the Public library. 





The ownership of books is the distin- 
pitics mark of a person of culture. 

hough you have palaces and motor cars, 
no possession so indicates your place in the 
human scale as the books you read, love 
and own.—Selected. 


Library Schools 
Drexel Institute 

The students of the Drexel library 
school perfected a class organization 
by electing Anne Schofield, class presi- 
dent, and Mary Eleanor Meyer, 
secretary. 

The first outing of the year was the 
trip to Valley Forge Chapel and Mu- 
seum, on October 25. On the return 
trip the students were entertained at 
a high tea by President and Mrs 
Matheson at their residence in Bryn 
Mawr. 

The class acted as host to the Penn- 
sylvania library club at its meeting, 
November 12, in the Drexel art gallery. 
The president of the club, A. Ed- 
ward Newton, spoke on Books for 
recreation. 

Among : visiting lecturers the stu- 
dents had the pleasure of hearing 
Walter Pritchard Eaton on Represen- 
tative modern drama. 

Hazel K. Fitz is now cataloger, Univer- 
sity of Delaware library, Newark, Del. 

Eleanor Wells is assistant in catalog de- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Los Angeles Public Library 

A week of practice work at the 
branches occupied November 5-10, 
creating the beginnings of a real pro- 
fessional attitude. 

Of the 35 students in the class of 
1929, 30 have degrees, two are Phi 
Beta Kappa members, six have had a 
year or more of library experience and 
several have been teachers. The 
schools represented outside of Cali- 
fornia include Kansas, Nebraska, 
Washington, Northwestern  univer- 
sities, Randolph-Macon, Judson, Bar- 
nard, Knox, Middlebury colleges, the 
University of Rochester, the New 
Mexico state teachers’ college and the 
College of the City of Detroit. 

The class in the Book arts had a real 
initiation into the joys of the book col- 
lector when Mr Ernest Dawson, of the 
Dawson Book Shop, told of his recent 
experiences in European book shops 
and displayed several manuscripts, in- 
cunabula and other choice “finds” re- 
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sulting from this trip. Professor 
Pijoan of Pomona College afforded 
another most entertaining hour in the 
unique talk he gives on manuscripts in 
the Vatican library. The course in 
bookbinding is being given by Mr 
Reavis of the Pacific Bindery, as in 
former years. 

Helen E. Haines is again giving the 
talks on publishers to the book selec- 
tion class. Many of the students are 
also attending the evening book talks 
given by Miss Haines in the lecture 
room of the library. Those who elected 
children’s work found much of interest 
in the displays for Book Week, espe- 
cially the very good exhibit of original 
illustrations for children’s books fea- 
tured by the main library. The stu- 
dents taking story-telling are already 
trying out their skill at branch story 
hours. 

Several social events have furthered 
acquaintance among alumnae, the class 
of ’28 and the faculty. 


Elizabeth Williams, ’18, is the acting libra- 
rian of the City school library in the ab- 
sence of Jasmine Britton, who is spending 
the year abroad. 

Mary Fleck, ’27, has left her junior high 
school library in Minneapolis to become an 
assistant in the Long Beach public library. 

Katherine Woods, ’19, is the new libra- 
rian of the Placer county library. 

Gertrude Gehman, ’22, has been appointed 
supervisor of elementary school libraries in 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Helen O’Conor, ’24, has gone from the 
City school library, Los Angeles, to Hono- 
lulu, where she will be children’s librarian 
for the stations department of the library 
of Hawaii. 

Elizabeth Woodhouse, '20, is in the cata- 
log department and Mary Louise Wieder, 
’24, in the central circulation department of 
the New York public library. 

Amanda Browning, '28, resigned her po- 
sition as librarian in the Public library, 
Burlington, North Carolina, to become as- 
sistant in Ball’s teachers colle e, Muncie, 
Ind. Marion Lawrence, ’27, replaces her at 
Burlington. 

Additional appointments, class of 1928, 
not before reported: Alma Becker, City 
school library, Los Angeles; Josephine 
Herrmann, assistant, California Institute of 
Technology library, ‘Pasadena. The follow- 
ing have all received appointments to 
various departments of the Los Angeles 
public library: Edith Fairchild, Eva _ L. 
Graves, Frances Higgins, Jane Kuhns, Isa- 


belle McMonagle, Mary Dorothy Metz and 
Ruth Wilcox. 
St. Louis 

Miss Eleanor C. Shallcross, ’23, has 
become secretary and reviser for the 
school, to succeed Mrs _ Dorothy 
Whitis Parks, ’17. 

Pearl G. Carlson, St Louis, ’23, M. 
S. Columbia, ’28, has been appointed 
assistant-professor of library science in 
Georgia Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. She is the au- 
thor of. an article on Indexes to 
periodicals, which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Wilson Bulletin, re- 
printed from the Peabody Journal of 
Education for July, 1928. 

Hortense F. Eggman, St Louis, ’20, 
joined the staff of Washington Uni- 
versity library as reference librarian 
on September 1. 

Marion M. Spear, St Louis, 19, has 
become county librarian at Antigo, 
Wisconsin. 

Eunice Weis, St Louis, ’15, has been 
made branch librarian of the new 
Baden branch, St Louis public library. 

Alma Schloat, St Louis, 712, is a 
member of the staff of the Los An- 
geles County free library. 

Harriet P. SAwYER 


Simmons College 

Positions of the class of 1928 not pre- 
viously reported: 

Barbara Bruske, branch assistant, 
Public library, Detroit, Michigan. 

Teresa M. Callaghan, assistant-libra- 
rian, Teachers College, Boston. 

Doris Dow, assistant, Hampton In- 
stitute library, Virginia. 

Lillian Ginsburg, assistant-cataloger, 
Boston public library. 

Esther Greene, children’s librarian, 
Temple Branch, Public library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Virginia Hatch, children’s librarian, 
Norfolk House Center library, Rox- 
bury. 

Helen Symonds, reference assistant, 
Boston public library. 

Helen M. Wood, teacher-librarian, 
Public schools, Newark, New York. 
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Syracuse University 

The alumnae of Syracuse University 
library school, whose interest in the 
school impels them to do something 
worth while for it each year, is this year 
planning to beautify the school study 
with a large mural painting on a literary 
subject which will be designed and ex- 
ecuted by Mrs Margaret Boehner, a 
Syracuse artist, and the wife of one of 
the professors in Syracuse University. 

University of Washington 

The largest class in the history of 
the library school is registered. It 
numbers 50 students with 22 gradu- 
ates, two of whom hold masters’ de- 
grees and one a Ph.D. 

Sira Andrews, for three years assist- 
ant to Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn 
public library, will teach the course in 
children’s work. She is a graduate of 
the Wisconsin library school and of 
the training course for children’s libra- 
rians at Cleveland. 

Other appointments of the -lass of 
1928 are: 

Gertrude Putnam, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Bremerton; Alice Predmore, as- 
sistant, Tacoma public library; Elizabeth 
Coale, periodical department, University of 
Idaho; Grace Shirk, librarian of the Inter- 
national Fisheries commission, Seattle; 
Grace Graham, school division, Public li- 
brary, Vancouver, B. C.; Phyllis Jansen, as- 


sistant, Seattle public library; Vida Jones 
and Elizabeth Strand, Portland public li- 


rary. 

Myrtle Funkhouser, ’23, is librarian of 
the newly organized Southern Oregon Nor- 
mal School, Ashland. 

Eva M. Cole has resigned from the Seat- 
tle public library to join the staff of the 
Kansas City public library. 

Lorraine Hinman, ’27, is acting librarian 
of the Yakima public library. 

Rosella Knox, ’27, is head of the music 
division, Portland public library. 

Announcement of the following mar- 
riages is made: 

Lena Davis, ’28, to Edwin H. Eby, in- 
structor, University of Washington. 

Franc Robbins, ’28, to Kenneth Ayres. 

Zoa Connolly, ’26, on the staff of the ref- 
erence department of the university library, 


to Morton Straw. 
W. E. Henry. 
Western Reserve University 


The courses in high-school library 
work and library work with children 
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are scheduled with the general courses 
so that all students have much of the 
general course during the first 


semester. 

The officers for the class of 1929 are 
as follows: President, Helen M. 
Focke, Cleveland; first vice-president, 
Helen E. Wheeler, Pomona, Calif.; 
second vice-president, Aimee F. Dra- 
per, Milton, Mass.; secretary, Mary 
Klove, Springfield, Ohio; treasurers, 
June C. Justus, Hopkins, Minn., and 
Jeanne H. Strong, Cleveland. 

Miss Bertha Barden had charge of 
the Cataloging section program in the 
meeting of the Ohio library association 
in October. 

The Dean attended the meeting of 
the Southwestern library association 
at Baton Rouge, La., and the meeting 
of the A. L. A. committee on library 
extension. 

The first period of field work in the 
Cleveland public library system was 
begun in the loan desk work under su- 
pervision of Miss Sargeant-Smith. The 
latter recently gave an address on this 
work at the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

Martha Hays, ’23, who has been librarian 
at Hinsdale, Ill., resigned in October and 
was married at her home in Spencer, Ind., 
on November 17, to F. F. Weymouth of 
Spencer. : 

Nouvart Tashjian, ’08, has joined the staff 
of the Washington Square library of New 
York University. 

Edna L. Eckert, ’23, has been appointed 
librarian of the Franklin Sylvester public 
library, Medina, Ohio. 

Katherine E. Wilder, ’25, has become li- 
brarian of the new Public library, Rocky 
River, Ohio. 

Marion Stute, ’27, has been made head 
cataloger and assistant librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Eveleth, Minn. 

Elizabeth W. Willingham, ’27, has become 
librarian of the Y. M. C. A. School of 
Technology, Cleveland. 

Alice Cook Focke, ’28, is now in the Pasa- 
dena public library. 

Joyce G. Bisbee, 18, married to 7 M. 
Holder, of Lynn, Mass., October 12. 

Dorothy W. Tener, ’26, married to John 
D. Walworth, of Cleveland, November 10. 

Auice S. Ty er, 
Dean 
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Department of School Libraries 


Taste, of course, is bred in the reader by habit; 
few of us are born to tt—Henry Sewer Cansy. 














The School Library, An Opportunity 
and a Responsibility’ 

Nina C. Brotherton, Simmons College, 

Boston 

Forty years ago Melvil Dewey in an 
address gave the keynote of later ef- 
forts. Schools then emphasized drills, 
memory work, textbooks, mechanics of 
reading. Material and after-reading 
were of minor consideration. There 
was scarcely a school library to be 
found, and, if found, not usually worthy 
of the name, as they were haphazard 
collections, gathered from _ various 
sources and housed in dark corners, 
out-of-way places, and the doors kept 
locked. Libraries are just awakening 
to the need of the children, and the 
first efforts have been made in New 
England. Dewey said, and it is ap- 
plicable today, “The schools give the 
chisel, the libraries the marble; there 
can be no statues without both.” 

Now textbooks must be supple- 
mented by outside reading, all the way 
from the elementary school to the 
teachers college. A school without an 
adequately functioning library is in- 
complete. It is furnishing only tools 
and the statue cannot well be made 
without the marble that the school li- 
braries can furnish. But now the li- 
braries are conscious of this need of the 
children and this consciousness is be- 
coming very widespread. But are 
school libraries as common as we like 
to think? 

There are many well equipped 
schools where only the library is miss- 
ing. Many schools have no money 
for books, library furniture, supplies, a 
trained librarian—the one who makes 
the library a success or a failure. Yet 
other equipment is bought, pictures for 
the halls and rugs for various rooms. 
Inspiring speakers are brought before 
the children by the authorities, who 





4See page 541. 


forget that on the shelves of the li- 
brary there are many inspiring books. 
One school in a supposedly enlightened 
community engaged an architect who 
was the most enlightened one of all. 
He planned a library room to be at- 
tractive, large enough. A few books 
were bought and some equipment. Go 
to this school today and you will be 
shown the rest of the building but you 
will not be taken to the library. The 
door is kept locked. And the reason 
is this. It was not thot necessary to 
engage a librarian at first. A group of 
boys one day went into the library and, 
without someone to discipline them, 
became very noisy. After that the door 
was kept locked, the principal didn’t 
want that performance to be repeated. 
The teachers were skeptical about the 
value of a library in the school, believ- 
ing that books can be secured in other 
places. 

In another school there was not 
enough money to have a full-time li- 
brarian, so it was planned to have a 
combination teacher and librarian. Un- 
der certain conditions that may be pos- 
sible. Candidates were carefully exam- 
ined as to teaching ability and experi- 
ence, but no inquiry was made as to 
knowledge of library work or meth- 
ods. The person appointed was at a 
loss as to what to do first. She has 
had to depend upon the overworked 
librarian of the public library for direc- 
tion and help. 

These conditions prevail all over the 
country. E. L. Miller, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Detroit, in a re- 
port read at the last meeting of the 
A. L. A., said “The library is an essen- 
tial factor in secondary education, and 
yet nearly half of our North Central 
Association principals are so unaware 
of the fact that they did not reply to 
our questionnaire.” The survey of the 
United States by the A. L. A. itself 
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has this to say about it. “An auequate 
survey of school libraries of the United 
States is rendered extremely difficult 
by an almost complete lack of uniformity 
in organization, in administration, and 
even in purpose.” So great is the di- 
versity in regard to the size and char- 
acter of the collections, the provisions 
for maintenance and the methods of 
administration that behind this lack of 
uniformity is the more fundamental 
difficulty of defining in terms which 
would conform with existing condi- 
tions, of either a school library or a 
school librarian. 

Various standards for school libra- 
ries have been proposed and have re- 
ceived more or less general acceptance. 
But the studies which have been made 
by the survey seem to indicate that on 
the field as a whole these standards 
have made little impression. Results 
are best secured by those who believe 
ardently in the work which they are 
doing. Thru their belief, they infect 
others with belief. This can be done 
in school libraries. 

In one city the old notion that li- 
braries were not needed in the schools 
existed. The people were satisfied 
with conditions as they had been in the 
past. A new superintendent came into 
office, a man of vision, progress, wise 
enough not to go ahead too fast, and 
making every move in the right direc- 
tion. One thing in which he believed 
was the school library. His. opportu- 
nity came when a new school had to 
be built. He had a place made for a 
library and selected as librarian a per- 
son of experience, efficient and enthusi- 
astic. Soon the other principals were 
dissatisfied with conditions in their 
school and wanted libraries. In five 
years even the most conservative had 
come to see the need of a library in 
a school. And this change of attitude 
on the part of the others had been 
brought about mainly because the first 
librarian appointed believed in her 
work, 

‘The school library is the greatest op- 
portunity which is open to librarians 
at the present time. It is an oppor- 
tunity to know young people, to know 
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them at the most interesting age, to 
watch their development thru the 
various stages from childhood to young 
manhood and womanhood, to know 
them more intimately than is possible in 
any other form of work, to know the 
same group so constantly, every day 
in the week, every week in the month, 
in the year, to know them not only by 
faces and by names, but thru classroom 
relations and contacts to know school 
records, backgrounds, potentialities. 
The school library is an opportunity 
to foster the interest of these young 
people and to aid them when they are 
in need of assistance. Their needs 
vary from material to be used in next 
hour’s class to help in deciding one’s 
future life career. They are offered 
books which will change their outlook, 
broaden their ways, open up new vis- 
tas. The school library stimulates and 
inspires. It is an opportunity to make 
all children users of books, to show 
them how books can help in school 
work, to show how they are of prac- 
tical value in outside interests. They 
are shown how to use books intelli- 
gently, how to use reference books, the 
catalog, and so become library borrow- 
ers of the future. The school library 
furthers adult education, the will to 
learn and technique of learning needed 
more and more by the masses, along 
with the need of a scientific attitude 
toward life. The opportunity is given 
to make some pupils book lovers. 
During the period of youth when 
the interest is so easily aroused, the 
sympathies are so keen, the mind so 
open to impression and the memory so 
tenacious in retaining them, the tastes 
yet so capable of forming ideals of 
strength, the natural appetite for read- 
ing so marked, and conditions of life 
given so much leisure to indulge it,— 
this is the time for the wisest school 
guidance in the use of books of the 
best in literature. Other opportunities 
are the realization that thru the school 
library the librarian is being given the 
privilege of being a vital part of the 
greatest force in America, the public 
school. Codperation with leaders helps 
to make all great things still greater. 
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The library is a responsibility as 
well. Those who recognize this fact 
and properly shoulder it, succeed. 
When it is unrecognized, the library is 
a burden. Failure to consider libra- 
ries in this light has caused libraries 
to fall below measure, and has made 
their extension and development so 
slow. School authorities have a feel- 
ing that their part in the movement has 
been done when a room has been set 
aside and books bought, but this is 
only a small beginning. If left in this 
way, the library may prove a detri- 
ment, a liability rather than an asset. 
What ideas can the children get from 
it of what a real library should be do- 
ing in the way of service? It will lead 
them away from the use of the library 
rather than to it. 

Not any room will do for a school 
library, nor any books. Adequate lo- 
cation must be provided. It must be 
large enough to accommodate a fair 
proportion of the school population, 
furnished with tools to make the libra- 
rian more efficient, saving her time for 
other phases, large enough for future 
growth. The initial collection must be 
chosen wisely and carefully, and not 
hastily. It must be selected after care. 
ful study of the school curriculum and 
its needs has been made, and it must 
be arranged, cataloged and made avail- 
able. And lastly, the right librarian 
' must be engaged. Qualities needed 
are sympathy and understanding of the 
young people with whom she will come 
into such close daily contact; knowl- 
edge of books and their appeal, to 
which she will constantly add knowl- 
edge; understanding and knowledge of 
library methods and technique and 
ability to modify methods to needs of 
the school, but not to lower standards; 
understanding of curriculum and aims 
of the school, opportunity and codp- 
eration. Assistants are needed if the 
librarian is to be free to bring before 
the students all the ideals that she can. 
Some schools go no farther than this. 

The library is often like the poor re- 
lation in a wealthy family. It is ex- 
pected to help out here and there, keep 
up appearances, not disgrace the rest 


of the members of the family. and al! 
on an empty pocketbook. Libraries 
should not be objects of charity. It is 
all right to receive gifts as gifts, but 
not to depend upon them for means 
of support. The library must have a 
definite budget and funds. A library 
brings responsibility to the librarian. 
She must make known her needs. 

Mr Dewey’s statement quoted at 
the beginning may be changed to read 
in this fashion: “The classroom is the 
chisel, the library is the marble; there 
can be no statue unless both assume 
the responsibility, unless both seize 
their opportunity.” 


“The school librarian at work” was 
treated by three speakers. Ruth E. 
Greene, librarian, Commercial high 
school, Providence, spoke as follows: 

With the adoption of the Morrison 
or unit system of study, instruction in 
library work in class form had to be 
abandoned. This system called for 
more supervised study in rooms, more 
need for collateral work and books 
dealing with subjects that pupils are 
taking up. 

As deposits for rooms, 1,500 books 
were received early in the year. These 
have all been entered, cataloged, and 
charged to the rooms which are deal- 
ing with certain subjects. 

Last January, money was appropri- 
ated for cataloging all the books in the 
library, but the arrival of the deposit 
books delayed this work. At that time 
a course in library science was offered 
and the students taking it were known 
as the Library Auxiliary club. The 
girls devoted two periods a week to 
helping in the library. No study pe- 
riods now. Some instruction was 
needed besides talks to freshmen. A 
class of girls to the number of 20 report- 
ed every day, but not all at the same pe- 
riod, and Tuesday nights after school 
for class instruction. It was impossible 
to meet all during the week at a given 
time. Six hours of work a week was 
the limit and assigned problem work 
was with encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
Who’s who, etc. Three hours were de- 
voted to problem work, and two hours 
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to practice work such as charging, 
making out cards, shelving, etc. 

After 40 hours of service, the Li- 
brary Auxiliary gives a monogram. 
The requirements for the letter are: 
Point system of reading, 40 points nec- 
sary to get the letter, either at close of 
year or at end of semester; attendance 
at each meeting, 1 point; scrapbook of 
B grade, 10 points, standard fiction, 3 
points; biography, 2 points, etc. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to read worth 
while books. 

The system is made up of girls in 
junior and senior years. Library Aux- 
iliary junior has been formed for two 
lower classes. These have problem 
work and also project work. They 
may choose any book to read but must 
advertise it when finished, by book 
talks and posters; best of all by talks 
in home-rooms. There is bulletin board 
work. Trips to other libraries are made 
also. 

Opportunity for library science on 
this plan is much greater. it 1s essen- 
tial that students know how to use 
reference books, yet little opportunity 
to learn to do so is generally afforded. 
Auxiliary members give talks to fresh- 
men in home-rooms about library rules. 
The next day the pupils of that’ room 
come to the library. No other means 
of carrying on instruction is available 
at present. The opportunity for serv- 
ice is greater than ever. 

Eleanor M. Barker, librarian, Rogers 
high-school, Newport, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Rogers high-school has 1,267 stu- 
dents. Three years ago upper class 
girls volunteered to work in the li- 
brary. Now there are 35 assistants. 
They charge and discharge books, 
make reserves for overnight, put up 
books, etc., have given two library 
parties for faculty and a Christmas 
show for the school to display style of 
posters shown against screen. About 
200 new books were prepared for the 
shelves by work after school. A col- 
lection of catalogs of many colleges 
was made and arranged in a wooden 
case. . Twice a month they run a 400- 
word page in the school magazine. The 
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publicity committee advertises new 
books and speaks to freshmen. A tour 
of inspection for freshmen is led b 
auxiliary members, who are responsi- 
ble for the rest of the year for that 
particular group of freshmen. 

Alice G. Hathaway, librarian, Bridg- 
ham junior high-school, Providence, 
closed the discussion. She said: 

Before this library was opened, the 
library was kept open two mornings a 
week to accustom students to the use 
of a library. Providence public library 
has come to its aid by supplying books, 
the school furnishing equipment. So 
it is a school and community library, 
open for community work every after- 
noon and three evenings a week. 

Aims of the library are to teach chil- 
dren how to use such reference books 
as will prove helpful in studies and 
self-education. We cannot foster in 
every boy a genuine love of reading. 
The first few weeks are devoted to for- 
mal instruction, to develop the power 
to think and work for themselves. We 
ask leading questions and help them to 
dig out answers. Each discussion is 
followed by practice questions. The 
ninth grade is now glib in saying how 
things should be done, but were unable 
to really do them when put to the test. 
They were taught how to use the card 
catalog, Who’s who, encyclopedias, 
poetry index, etc., before entering sen- 
ior high school. No classes are sched- 
uled for library instruction. That is a 
part of the English work. Each child 
is allowed to browse and select his own 
stories when sent to the library as part 
of his English work, and later re- 
ports on what he has read. One teacher 
assigns the first library period to reg- 
istering each pupil for a library card. 
Book reports are due every two weeks. 
Children work independently. The 
science teacher sends a list of topics 
which small groups will use at certain 
periods, in the library, find material 
and report back what they found. The 
librarian attends departmental meet- 
ings. 

A helpful address by Professor H. L. 
Koopman on the Student reading was 
much enjoyed. 
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A Promising Appointment 

The appointment to the Commission 
on the library and adult education of 
F. K. W. Drury adds another factor 
of value to regular school and library 
work which high schools particularly 
will value. 

His work with and for students has 
been highly commended, particularly 
in the use of books, not only as tools, 
but as every day friends. He is 
a graduate of Rutgers University, from 
which he received two degrees, and he 
has also the B. L. S. from the University 
of Illinois. 

Mr Drury was for many years an ac- 
tive and valuable member of library 
circles in Illinois. It was with regret 
that his many friends saw him leave this 
field of labor. They will welcome him 
back with a degree of pleasure that will 
equal their regret at his leaving. 





Oh Boy! 

It is interesting to compare the boys 
of say, the sixties and seventies, with the 
boy of 1928 and note the differences and 
the eternal samenesses of boys. Pretty 
much all that we boys of the 60’s knew, 
in the way of machinery for instance, 
was the crank of a grindstone which our 
elders compelled us to turn far beyond 
our desire. Nowadays a boy endeavors 
to.explain to his father the mystery of a 
floating axle or how a differential works, 
or even looks with scorn on the ignor- 
ance of the grown-ups as regards the in- 
side of a radio set. 

The boy of today can tell you the make 
of a car coming up the road as far as he 
can see it. And yet, after all, he is not 
so different from us of the old days. We 
knew the names of every locomotive on 
the line which passed thru our little town 
and what the letters stood for on the 
freight cars. We could tell by its whistle 
which engine was pulling the mail train 
when it made the crossing below town. 
This is the kind of thing boys always 
know. 

But while in the item of machinery the 
boy of today knows more than his father 
ever dreamed of, yet most of his prob- 


lems are predigested for him, so that I 
doubt if the boy of this age is really as 
alert or as able independently to solve 
the problems that confront him daily as 
the boy of a simpler age. I have heard 
a modern city boy out in camp ask where 
the faucet was in a pump. And one boy 
wouldn’t drink milk in the country be- 
cause it was cow’s milk—W. A. Rogers. 





The Modern Child’s Reading 

Today we hear much about books 
which meet the reading interests of 
modern children. What are these read- 
ing interests? Have they changed 
materially in the last hundred years? 
Is it not rather a case of the grownup 
world being more conscious of what 
children like to read—the grown-up 
world comprised in this instance of 
parents, teachers, librarians, authors, 
bookmakers and sellers? This group 
of people are largely responsible for 
the increasingly large output of books 
and each year sees more judgment and 
understanding, merging from various 
sources, exercised in the choice of chil- 
dren’s books, all the way along the line 
from the author to.the reader. It is 
especially interested to note each year 
the way in which the publishers seek 
for books representative of new or 
freshly emphasized fields of interest, 
all the while keeping a sharp weather 
eye out for the more traditional good 
story or fascinating picture book— 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, in the  Ele- 
mentary English Review. 





Personal experience and _ referring 
back to days of growing vision and 
avidity for knowledge show that classics 
were read with enjoyment that has not 
continued. No subject seems too ab- 
struse or too profound to attack and 
ambitions as well as tastes in books are 
forwarded if not formed by the books 
read at this time. The adolescent can 
comprehend far more than he can ex- 
press so the first mad reaching out for 
knowledge is rarely met intelligently. 


{From address by Mr Solle at I. L. A. 
meeting. ] 
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News from the Field 
East 
Elizabeth Downes, Simmons ’17, has 
become librarian of the School of Edu- 
cation library, Boston University. 


Mary Howard, Simmons ’27, has 
joined the staff of the Radcliffe College 
library. 


Marion F. Batchelder, Simmons ’19, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Stevens Memorial library, North An- 
dover. 


Ruth Cowgill, Pratt ’11, formerly in 
charge of work with foreigners in the 
Detroit public library, has taken a sim- 
ilar position in the Providence public 
library. 


Helen Luitweiler, Simmons ’11, for- 
merly assistant-librarian of Public li- 
brary, Lynn, Mass., has been appointed 
librarian of that library to succeed 
Miss Joyce G. Bisbee. Barbara Keith, 
Simmons ’16, has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Miss Luitweiler. 


Central Atlantic 
Virginia Frost, Simmons ’20, has 
joined the staff in the main department 
of the Public library, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. 


Vernette Sutherland, Pratt ’20, has 
been appointed librarian of the High- 
school library, Leonia, N. J. 


Mary L. Samson, N. Y. S. ’26, has 
been appointed assistant-librarian, U. 
S. Military Academy library, West 
Point, N. Y. 


Jessie Bowes, N. Y. P. ’17-'18, re- 
signed her position in the Library of 
Congress to become cataloger at Johns 
Hopkins University library. 


Miss Mercy Stoner, formerly doing 
hospital library work with the Public 
library, St Paul, has been appointed 
librarian of the Bloomingdale hospital, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Mrs Thomas J. Preston Jr, widow of 
former President Grover Cleveland, has 
been appointed a member of the New 
Jersey public library commission by 
Governor Harry A. Moore. 
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Sarah Schenck, N. Y. S. ’22-’23, re- 
signed as cataloger and assistant ref- 
erence librarian at Princeton Univer- 
sity to become head of the order sec- 
tion of the New York State library. 


Estelle V. Olsen, Pratt ’27, formerly 
doing important work on Staten Is- 
land for the New York public library, 
has been appointed curator of the com- 
mercial museums in the High-school of 
Commerce in New York City. 


The Board of estimates of New 
York on November 12 voted to approve 
an issue of $1,100,000 to complete ex- 
cavation and completion of foundation 
of the central building for the Brook- 
lyn public library. 


Mrs Helen Rockwell Godcharles, for 
a number of years field worker for the 
Pennsylvania state library, has been 
chosen for the work. She will work 
from the State library department, thus 
combining resources and interest of the 
clubs and the state. 


The annual report of the Pratt Insti- 
tute free library, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports 
number of books on shelves, 140,- 
148 ; volumes lent for home use, 241,036: 
registered borrowers, 96,411; number 
using the library for reading and study, 
76,802 ; spent for books, $7,719; periodi- 
cals, $1,281; binding, $3,275; salaries, 
$44,758. 


The State federation of Pennsylvania 
women’s clubs has appropriated money 
for the salary and expenses of a libra- 
rian field worker to codperate with the 
federated women’s clubs of the state. It 
is the intention by this means to develop 
so great an interest in county library de- 
velopment that its value will be recog- 
nized by support from the State. 


Plans for proposed extension to the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
provide for considerably more space 
than is available at present. The exten- 
sion will provide for much more stack 
and many study rooms enclosed with 
glass and steel partitions. The building 
with new heating and ventilating system 
will cost, it is estimated, $400,000. 
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A bronze tablet in memory of the 
late Edward E. Eggers was unveiled at 
the Carnegie free library of Allegheny, 
November 11. The Carnegie free li- 
brary of Allegheny was the first 
municipally supported Carnegie library 
in the country. The memorial service 
and unveiling ceremony was attended 
by a number of eminent citizens of 
Pittsburgh, several of whom made ad- 
dresses and took part in the exercises. 


The annual report of the Free library, 
Allentown, Pa., records a circulation of 
296,966 v.; books on the shelves, 40,831; 
registered borrowers, 24,843; population 
served, 100,000. There are five agencies 
of distribution besides the main library 
and 95 classroom libraries. Receipts for 
the year were $27,933; expenditures, 
$28,276, of which $13,905 was salaries, 
$3,812, books, $485, periodicals, $630, 
binding. 

The Public library of the District of 
Columbia serves 540,000 people thru 
212 agencies. The largest number of 
these are in the school, 184. Number 
on staff is 164, of which the library 
service has 136. Number of books on 
shelves is 320,208; pictures, photo- 
graphs and prints, 64,569; number of 
volumes lent for home use, 1,578,422, 
more than half of which was juvenile, 
55 per cent fiction; circulation per cap- 
ita, 2.9; number of registered borrow- 
ers, 73,692; receipts, $304,973; mainte- 
nance, $255,855, of which $197,067 was 
for librarians’ salaries, $32,775 for 
books, $13,500 for binding. 


Central 
Mrs Ada McCormick Mosher, Pratt 
12, has been made chief of the Busi- 
ness and Commerce division of the De- 
troit public library. 


Mrs Grace Giffin Wilcox, N. Y. S. 
’24-’25, has been appointed assistant in 
the catalog department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mabel Wood, Pratt ’17, librarian of 
the West technical high-school of 
Cleveland, was married, November 6, 
to Rev David Howie. 


A music library of more than 1000 
volumes in the Braille system for the 
blind was presented to the Chicaga 
public library, October 23, by Mrs Max 
Adler of that city. 


Dorothy Ann Rowden, Simmons ’22, | 


was married on August 31 to Elmer 
Samuel Loemker, at Chicago. Mrs 
Loemker has been at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters for about two years. 


F. K. W. Drury, formerly of the 
University of Illinois library and for 
some time assistant-librarian of Brown 
University, has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant of the Commission on the 
library and adult education. It is ex- 
pected that he will take up his work in 
Chicago at the mid-year. 


The Public library of Anderson, In- 
diana, which has been undergoing re- 
pairs for the last several weeks, has 
been reopened to the public to the 
great satisfaction of the latter. Many 
new books have been prepared, many 
old ones repaired and the building has 
been thoroly cleaned and put in order 
to the joy of the staff, who, in the time 
the building was closed, have been 
working under conditions most dis- 
couraging. 

The new Peter Pan room for chil- 
dren was opened October 5 and the 
new reading room for adults opened 
October 8. The quarters are much 
enlarged and better equipped and alto- 
gether the library is now in a very 
satisfactory condition. 


Miss Celia Miles, who for 30 years 
has been librarian of the Public library, 
Centralia, Ill., retired October 20. She 
was given a public dinner which was 
attended by the present and former 
members of the library board, present 
and former attachés of the library, the 
mayor and representatives of every 
civic organization in the city. A very 
delightful program was offered in 
which Mayor Griffin and other promi- 
nent citizens paid compliment to the 
library as a help to the community and 
its interests. A number of short talks 
and songs were ended by all joining in 
singing Auld Lang Syne. A number 

















of handsome presents were presented 
to Miss Miles, among which was one 
bought from funds contributed in pen- 
nies and nickels by 800 pupils of the 
public schools. 
South 

Ellen W. Ewing, N. Y. P. 712-13, 
resigned her position in the Public li- 
brary of Ocean City, N. J., to become 
cataloger at Wake Forest College, N. C. 


The most generous gift in its history 
has been made to the St. Louis public 
library by George F. Steedman of that 
city—a valuable library on architecture 
and allied arts, together with an en- 
dowment for its upkeep and funds for 
constructing an addition to the library 
building for its storage and use. The 
total value of the gift is $50,000. 


Two men who have been trustees of 
the Public library, St. Louis, were elec- 
ted to places of power and honor in the 
late election. Judge Henry S. Caulfied 
has been elected Governor of Missouri. 
He was the counsel for the library in 
the case befcre the Missouri Supreme 
Court in which the constitutionality of 
the present Missouri library law was 
unanimously upheld by the Court. 

Judge O’Neill Ryan, who has been 
elected to the circuit court bench, is the 
senior member of the Public library 
board and has been for many years 
chairman of its book committee. 


The report of the Public library, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, contains the 
following: Population served, 148,586; 
number of agencies, 68, consisting of 
central library, five branches, ten sub 
branches and 52 other agencies; num- 
ber of books on shelves, 102,130; num- 
ber of books issued for home use, 551,- 
805—fiction, 69 per cent; registered 
borrowers, 34,809, 23 per cent of pop- 
ulation; library service staff, 20; re- 
ceipts for the year, $56,333; disburse- 
ments, $57,704—-salaries, $26,568, books, 
$17,331, periodicals, $1,047, binding, 
$3,432. 

West 


Ruth G. Edwards, Simmons ’26, is 
now assistant-librarian at Black Hills 
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Teachers College, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota. 


The University of Montana has re- 
ceived a gift of 7000v. of legal works 
from the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company. The former owner, Senator 
Clark, was a special figure in public life 
for many years and his law library is 
one unusually complete in relation to 
law. The majority of the volumes are 
practically unattainable on account of 





The American Indians 


and their Music 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 
“The book will be read with interest and 
profit by the people generally as it satis- 
fies both scientific and popular require- 
ments.” Dr. Walter Hough in Art and 
Archaeology. Price $2. 
Two Indian Legends 
Dramatized for Children 


By Frances Densmore 


Price $0.50 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS, New York 
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their being out of print and yet they 
constitute a very important part of any 
research library. The library has been 
valued at more than $50,000. 

The library supplements and enlarges 
the university law library and places the 
latter among the few libraries of the 
country that possess this material. 


Pacific Coast 


Laura A. Betts, Pratt ’26, formerly 
librarian of the Lincoln Heights 
branch of the Des Moines public li- 
brary, has received the appointment of 
librarian of Pacific College, Newberg, 
Oregon. 


Charles F. Lummis, noted as an au- 
thor, explorer and historian, died at 
his home in Los Angeles, Calif., No- 
vember 25. 

Mr Lummis served as a spectacular 
librarian of Los Angeles for several 
years, about 1906-11. 


The high lights of the work of the 
Public library, Los Angeles, for the 
year July 1, 1927-28, shows 7,629,073 
books borrowed from the library by 
279,749 persons; books on the shelves, 
866,906. A municipal reference depart- 
ment was established in the city hall for 
the benefit of officials and employes. 
Reading lists have been compiled and 
533 readers have been enrolled in the 
Reading with a purpose courses. There 
were 1260 lectures offered to the public 
during the year by the library. Free 
courses were given in French, German 
and Spanish literatures, music apprecia- 
tion, popular science and other subjects 
of civic interest. Exhibits by local ar- 
tists and craftsmen were well attended. 

Of the entire circulation, 76 per cent 
was thru the branches and stations. Four 
branch buildings were completed during 
the year. Of 46 branch libraries, 34 are 
housed in permanent buildings. Use per 
capita circulation is six per cent. Total 
number of employes, 649; income, $1,- 
206,232; expenditures, $1,205,712. 


Canada 


Kathleen Dolan, Pratt ’26, has been 
made school librarian in the Sir Adam 
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Beck Collegiate Institute library, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 


Flora Moffat, N. Y. P. ’24-’25, re- 
signed her position on the cataloging 
staff of Brown University library and 
has gone to Queen’s University, To- 
ronto, Ont., as cataloger. 


Foreign 

The library of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy,-has 
been separated from the Bureau of the 
Secretariate and made an independent 
office. The International Agriculture 
library contains a collection of more 
than 100,000 v. on agriculture in all 
parts of the world. 


The Public library of Chisholm, 
Minn., has considerable quantity of back 
numbers of the following periodicals 
which it will send to any library paying 
the postage. The numbers available lie 
between the dates given. American 
Machinist, Jan 1921-Dec 1925. Electrical 
World, Jan 1924-Dec 1925. Engineerin 
& Mining Journal, Jan 1914-Dec 1925. 
Iron Age, July 1915-Dec 1925. Railway 
Age Gazette, 1921-25. 


How Do You Tackle Your Work? 
How do you tackle your work each day? 
Are you scared of the job you find? 
Do you grapple the task that comes your 





way 
With a confident, easy mind? 
Do you stand right up to the work ahead 
Or fearfully pause to view it? 
Do you start to toil with a sense of dread 
Or feel that you’re going to do it? 


You can do as much as you think you can 
But you'll never accomplish more; 

If you’re afraid of yourself, young man, 
There’s little for you in store. : 

For failure comes from the inside first, 
It’s there if we only knew it, 

And you can win, though you face the 


worst, k : : 
If you feel that you’re going to do it. 


Success! It’s found in the soul of you, 
And not in the realm of luck! 

The world will furnish the work to do, 
But you must provide, the pluck. 

You can do whatever you think you can, 
It’s all in the way you view it. 

It’s all in the start you make, young man: 
You must feel that you’re going to do it. 


—Educational News. 














